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CLAYBORNE THE REBEL 


OT far from the river Eden, in Westmoreland, England, are the 
N ruins of a manor-house overshadowed by firs and oaks, consisting 
of a central building connecting two wings which inclose a grass-grown 
court. Within a stone’s throw of the ruin is a small Norman chapel, which 























ARCH OF DOORWAY—CLEBURNE HALL, 15TH CENTURY. 


dates back as far as the first years of the twelfth century. It is dedicated 
to St. Cuthbert, who was, first, Prior of Melrose, then Monk of Lindisfarne 
or the “Holy Island,” and finally founder and Bishop of Durham—the 
most famous of the north country saints. The church has a rectory 
attached to it, as religious services are still held in it, and is spoken of by 
Grose as “among the antiquities worthy of notice in Westmoreland.” In 
the north wall of the chancel is a beautiful circular Norman window ; 
another of stained glass is in honor of Patrick Romayne Cleburne, a well- 


known General of the Confederate army; and a third decoration is a 
Vor. X —No. 2.—7 
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“Leper window,” said to be one of the few in England. The entrance to 
the chapel is by an arched doorway, covered, like the edifice, with ivy; old 
tombstones are scattered through the grounds; a little rivulet at the foot 
of the hill steals away toward the Eden; and south and west rise the 
mountains of the Lake Region, the most picturesque in England. 

The ruins are those of Cleburne Hall, a spot connected with the memory 
of aremarkable man. The house was built in 1567 on the site of one 
much older, the castle or “ Pele” of Cleburne, time out of mind the head- 
quarters of the “Lords of Cleburne, 
Bampton, Cundale and Kyne.” These 
rural seigneurs of the north marches 
were hard-headed people, always at war 
with their neighbors the Scots. They 
lived the turbulent lives of the old feudal 
barons, made forays across the border, 
were regularly harried in their turn, and 
kept their energies from rusting by taking 
part in all the fighting which came in hee cohooameead 
their direction. Their blue blood was Uoerh al? 























incontestable. They traced their pedi- Mh we moar gabe e}. 





gree, in yellow parchments, back to the PE TO MEMe 957 «:, 


time of the Conqueror, and “ Cleburne \ ~TD> wt agton 
Manor” had the honor of being recorded d 
in Domesday Book. In every genera- . 


ARMS AND INSCRIPTION OVER ENTRANCE TO 
CLEBURNE HALL. 








tion they had struck hard blows—from 
the Norman knight, the brother in arms 
of the Earl of Richmond, who THE LETTERS ARE CUT IN THE STONE AND ARE MUCH WEATHER- 
was the princeps, to the latter- WORN ; THEY READ AS FOLLOWS: 

day Cleburnes of the sixteenth 
century who raided beyond 
the Tweed, as their ancestors (chi) CHIN. MY. TYME (HATH, BAALOED-YEHAce 
had done under Duke William THE .YEARE.OF.0UR-LORO-Ca0.WHO-LYST 

in 1072. When not engaged For.ro. nevEN .”* 1507. 

in settling a misunderstand- 

ing with somebody, the Lords of Cleburne reveled or hunted. Wine and 
wassail were the order of the day, and the woods along the Eden rang 
with bugles. As each lord succumbed to fate and went to sleep under the 
shadow of the little St. Cuthbert chapel, another Cleburne succeeded him, 
and the revelry went on as before—until finally there were no more Cle- 
burnes of Cleburne Hall, and the place was a ruin. 


RI CHARA .CLEBUR -ruusrney.mecat(l) 
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It would not possess much interest for American readers in the nine- 
teenth century but for asingle circumstance. The hard-fighting Cleburnes 
would have quite disappeared from history but for the fact that they had 
one famous representative. It chanced in their case, as it has chanced in 
others, that a single individual has rescued them from oblivion. In the 
seventeenth century a personage of their name blazed out suddenly and 
attracted all eyes. By sheer force of brains and a stubborn will he linked 
himself with history, rose from obscurity to be one of the great figures 
of his time, and quite eclipses all the Cleburnes of all the generations 
before and after him. 

This man, who has made the old cradle of his race in the Westmoreland 
woods so interesting, was William Cleburne, or Clayborne as the world now 
calls him,* the famous “ Rebel.’”’ His enemies insisted upon that name 
for him; and in fact it was necessary to attend to him and ¢haracterize 
him sharply in some fashion. He was regarded by a great many people as 
the pest of his time. For nearly a generation he kept two great provinces 
of the New World in hot water; was the mainspring of public events 
and a very firebrand of dissension; aroused the bitterest enmities ; 
openly defied the English government; succeeded in overthrowing Lord 
Baltimore, backed by all the power of the crown; and was the author of a 
civil war winding up in a sanguinary battle which decided the fate of 
Maryland. 

The real character and actual career of so notable a personage would 
seem to be worthy of attention. He has not failed to secure it, but the 
species of attention is not one ordinarily relished. His political opponents 
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FAC-SIMILE OF ENTRY IN DOMESDAY BOOK, A. D. 1086. 


(Earliest record of the Manor of Cleburne.) 
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succinctly described him as a “villain” and “Judas Iscariot,” and the 
modern Itistorians have dutifully followed and adopted the same view of 
him. Mr. Burk, losing his head as usual, calls him “an unprincipled in- 


* The name is variously spelled Cleburne, Claiborne, Cleyburne, and Clayborne. The last is 
the spelling of the old records, in Heninz and elsewhere, and seems now to be established, whether 
it is right or wrong. He himself seems to have signed Claiborne. 
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cendiary and execrable villain.” Mr. Howison informs us that he was “a 
turbulent character who had been tried and found guilty of murder and 
sedition ;’’ worthy Dr. Hawks, the Church historian, styles him “a felon con- 
vict who had escaped from justice’; various writers a “ pirate’’; Mr. 
Bancroft “the malignant Clayborne”’; and even excellent Chief Justice 


Marshall has his fling at the unlucky rebel as the “ Evil Genius of Mary- 
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land.” It is not difficult, from these phrases, to discover the impressions 
of the historians. The man was a wretch guilty of piracy and murder. 
He managed to die in his bed without paying for his crimes, but that was 
all the more reason for gibbeting him in history. 

It is necessary to say that the Rebel was not nearly as black as he has 
been painted. He was not an exemplary character to be held up in all 
things as a model to youth, but his real portrait was very different from 
that painted by his hostile critics. They plainly regard him as a low- 
born adventurer, but he had not that excuse for any of his shortcomings. 
His father, Edmund Cleburne, of Cleburne Hall, was a member of the 
English gentry, and married a daughter of Sir Alan Bellingham, who is 
described as “a woman of the greatest piety, of unconquerable energy 
and patience, sparing of her words, and full of the greatest charity to- 
ward the poor.” Her son, William the Rebel, certainly inherited the 
unconquerable energy,” if not the “piety and patience,” and was born, it 
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appears, in or about the year 1587. It is not known whether his birthplace 
was Cleburne Hall or another seat of his father, ‘‘ Killerby,’’ but his youth 
and early manhood appear'to have been 

spent at the family headquarters. Little 

is known of him in these first years. He 

is said to have been carefully trained in 

martial exercises and the pursuits of 

the chase, and bore his part in the 

family divertisements of attacking the 

Scots or repelling attacks made by 

them. Beyond this glimpse of him, his 

» 4 youth is a blank, and we may pass to 

OY] his manhood without further preface. 


; wre 9 Growing weary it seems of Westmore- 
| jek 


A 


land, and finding no opening there for 
his superabundant energies, he went up 
to London, looking for some career, 
and duly discovered it. 

Before leaving the Westmoreland haunts it is necessary to notice one 
of the traditions of the family. Edmund Cleburne was now dead, it seems, 
and his eldest son, Thomas, was the Lord of Cleburne. Looking round 
for a helpmate he fixed on a daughter of the wealthy Sir Richard Low- 
ther; but the great possessions of the Lowther family had attracted other 
suitors besides himself. Among them was a certain George Calvert, of 
Kipling in Yorkshire, and between Thomas Cleburne and this George 
Calvert ensued an exciting contest. Thomas of Cleburne defeated 
George of Kipling; bore off the young lady to the Cleburne nest; and 
thence arose, if we are to credit tradition, the rooted enmity between Sir 
George Calvert, Baron Baltimore, and William Clayborne, the younger 
brother of Thomas, in after years. 

These family matters of the Westmoreland Cleburnes are dwelt upon 
thus fully because they have remained up to the present time nearly un- 
known. They throw light on the early years of a very remarkable man, 
and such details are always valuable. The family tradition of this private 
feud is probably true, and may be one explanation of the hostility of Bal- 
timore and Clayborne, to whose curious career in Virginia and Maryland 
we now ceme. His age when he went up to London is not known, but he 
was probably about thirty. Virginia had been colonized many years be- 
fore, and was becoming a prosperous community. Clayborne’s attention 
seems to have been at once attracted to it, as a favorable field for his 
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activities; and making the acquaintance of the celebrated Captain John 
Smith, he secured, either through his influence or that of his own cousin, 
the Countess of Pembroke, the appointment of Public Surveyor to the 
colony of Virginia. Which befriended him in the affair is not important, 
but it is known that Smith had a great regard for him, since he afterwards 
named the “Claiborne Isles,” not far from Boston, “in honor of him.” 

His adventures now begin. He sailed from London in 1621 with 
Sir Francis Wyat, the new governor, and they went in “the good ship 
George,” a vessel of 300 tons, which is said to have been the same which 
brought to New England a number of Pilgrims in 1629. A wonderful 
document went in the George which the Virginia planters soon greeted 
with joy—the old “ Ordinance and Constitution,” wrung from James I. by 
the Virginia Company, which virtually established republican government 
in America. The burly planters no doubt warmly welcomed those who 
brought this important franchise to the little capital of Jamestown; and 
Surveyor Clayborne 
entered upon his pub- 
lic duties under the 
fairest auspices. We 
hear nothing of him 
in the great Indian 
massacre of 1622, but 
in the succeeding 
years we may trace 
him going in and out 
among the planters, 
surveying their lands, 
recording deeds, and 
gradually becoming a 
person of importance. 
His fortunes are also 
improving _ steadily. 
Three years after his 
arrival we find Gover- 
nor Wyat patenting 
to him 17,500 acres 
of land; and before d 
he dies he will possess in all nearly 50,000, exclusive of a certain great 
“Kent Island” which he also claims. He is now a person of prominence. 
He has made his mark as a man of energy and incontestable ability in 
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affairs, and year by year he rises to higher position. In 1625 the new 
Governor Yeardley appoints him “ Secretary of the Colony.” In 1626 the 
king makes him a member of the Council ‘and “ Secretary of State of this 
Kingdom of Virginia; and in 1629 he has an opportunity to show that 
he has the fighting Cleburne blood in him. The Indians are still lurking in 
the woods beyond the York and causing trouble. Suddenly Clayborne 
assembles a force, attacks their King Candyack near the present West 
Point, completely defeats 
him, and concludes a trea- 
ty by which the Indians 
bind themselves to create 
no further disturbance. 
For this public service he 
is rewarded by a grant of 
land between the Pamun- 
key and Mattapony, ex- 
tending for nearly twenty 
miles, and builds his “ fa- 
vorite residence’ Roman- 
coke, which rivals Rose- 


well, the Page house, 
erected afterwards, and 
said to be the finest in 


Virginia. 

These details, taken 
from unpublished records, 
to which access is diffi- 
cult, will serve to show 
the position occupied by 
Clayborne at the begin- 
ning of his great contest 
with Lord Baltimore. He 
was the most prominent 
man of the time in Vir- 
ginia—one of the largest 

landed proprietors, the king’s secretary of state ; and no one was found 
to allege that he had attained his fortune and public position by 
“crooked”’ means. On the contrary, he owed his great landed posses- 
sions to his public services, and his office of Secretary to the appoint- 
ment of the king, as a recognition of his ability; and he appears to have 
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obtained both legitimately. But what is equally incontestable is that this 
wandering scion of the house of Cleburne was immensely ambitious, 
hungry for territory, felt in him the born right to rule, and meant, if he 
could, to become the first man in the community. To attain his ends he 
had his wondrous energy, which had never yet failed him; and a personal 
antagonism toward Lord Baltimore, whether founded on old family mat- 
ters or not, is soon going to arouse all his faculties and direct his entire 
future. 

We come now to the beginning of Clayberne’s remarkable career in 
Maryland. His portrait has been preserved.* It was taken probably later, 
when intense enmities had embittered him, but expresses what were, no 
doubt, at all times the traits of the individual. It is the face of a man of 
action and unswerving resolution—with compressed lips, a slender mus- 
tache, curling upward at the extremities; a royale beneath; steadfast 
eyes, having the peculiarity which is described as “looking through 
people,” and a broad but not high forehead, with the hair brushed back 
and falling in curls upon a steel hauberk. The air is sorrowful, but reso- 
lute-—that of a man who is not happy, but means to fight to the last in 
defense of his right. Perhaps there never was a picture which more accu- 
rately agreed with the known character of an historical personage. 

Clayborne’s original connection with Maryland may be stated in a very 
few words. Attracted by the fertility of the country and the value of the 
fur trade with the Indians, he had explored the region in 1627 under 
authority from the Virginia officials; and in 1631 Charles I. empowered 
“our trusty and well-beloved William Clayborne, Secretary of State of our 
Kingdom of Virginia,” to make discoveries and trade there. Armed with 
this authority, Clayborne established a trading-post on Kent Island, nearly 
opposite the present city of Annapolis; and as this settlement sent a 
burgess to Jamestown in 1632, and the king wrote letters “to settle the pos- 
sessors of Kent Island,” it seemed that Clayborne and his people were 
fairly entitled to regard themselves as owners of territory which was con- 
ceded to belong to Virginia. 

That was, however, to become a burning question. This famous 
“ Kentish Island” was going to be a root of enormous bitterness. Just a 
year before the settlement a ship was signaled at the Capes, sailed up to 


borne’s signature which 


accompanies the portrait 7 Y : Lz Ky is from his petition to 
Charles II. We give an- other fac-simile in this 
note from the signature OM DWthé to a state document, dated 


March 13, 1676. 


* The copy of Clai- 
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Jamestown, the capital of Virginia, and from this ship disembarked Sir 
George Calvert, Baron Baltimore, who was no less a personage than that 
George Calvert, the old rival of Thomas Cleburne in Westmoreland for 
the hand of the rich Miss Lowther. The Baron was a gentleman of excel- 
lent character, and had come to Virginia to secure the free exercise of his 
religion. He had joined the Romish Church, and wished to establish a 
Roman Catholic colony; but his reception by the Church of England 
Virginians was not encouraging. A certain person “ gave my lord Balti- 
more the lie, and threatened to knock him down,” and though the cour- 
teous Virginians promptly placed the offender in the pillory, they were 
inexorable toward Lord Baltimore. They would have no Papists in the 
colony ; and among all his opponents Counsellor Clayborne was the most 
determined. Was the old family antagonism cropping out in the new 
world? It is impossible to say ; but it is certain that Mr. Secretary Clay- 
borne, ex officio one of the king’s Council, joined in a paper sent to Eng- 
land humbly praying that “ zo Papists might be suffered to settle among 
them.” Lord Baltimore had thus found scant welcome in Virginia; but 
he-was a quietly resolute man and was not discouraged. He sailed up the 
Chesapeake, and finding the country to his taste, returned to. England 
and obtained a grant of it. He was to settle his Catholics—friends of 
Queen Henrietta Maria—on such lands in Virginia as were “ uncultivated 
and inhabited by savages’’; and though he died before he could so do, 
the grant was confirmed to his son Cecilius, who in 1634 established the 
Colony of Maryland. ; 

The foes are now face to face. The resolute William Clayborne is 
rooted on Kent Island, and says he is entitled to be there. The king has 
granted him his right, and, more than that, he holds as a Virginian. 

But the reply of Leonard Calvert, brother of Cecilius and Governor of 
the Colony, is that all the lands and islands in that quarter are included in 
Maryland, and that Clayborne—now “the Rebel ’’—must go away. The 
matter is a vast entanglement, and the king’s majesty makes things worse. 
First, the Virginians are not to complain: there is “land enough for the 
entertainment of many others” besides themselves. But only a month 
afterwards the royal views have changed. The Council of Virginia are to 
“assist the planters in Kent Island, that they may peacefully enjoy the 
fruits of their labours,” and neither Lord Baltimore nor his agents are to 
“do them any violence,” on pain of his majesty’s displeasure. 

What is Clayborne to do? He appeals to the Governor and Council 
to advise him in this critical affair. How is he “to act in respect to Lord 
Baltimore’s patent” and the illegal proceedings of his Excellency Leonard 
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Caivert, who is harrying the Virginians on Kent Island? The reply of the 
counsellors is eminently satisfactory. They “know no reason why they 
should give up the right of the Isle of Kent, which they are bound to 
maintain ;” and, having thus secured support, Clayborne is ready. Leon- 
ard Calvert forces 
the issue. Clay- 
borne’s trading pin- 
nace, the “Long- 
tail,” is seized by 
Calvert, whereupon 
Clayborne sends 
another armed pin- 
nace and attacks 
Calvert. The naval 
battle took place 
near the mouth of 
the Potomac and 
was a brisk affair. 
The roar of cannon 
and the rattle of 
muskets _ reverber- 
ated along the 
peaceful shore, and 
at the end of the 
May day the Mary- 
landers were the 
victors. Clay- 
borne’s captain, 
Ratcliffe Warren, 
and two of his men 
are dead, and the enemy capture his pinnace and bear it off in triumph. 
This was the end of the first act of the drama of “Claybornc, the 
Rebel.” His enemies were victorious, and Kent Island escaped from 
his grasp. The territory was seized by Leonard Calvert, and Clayborne 
was tried and found guilty of “piracy and murder,” in consequence of 
which fact he had become a “ felon convict,” as the historians inform us. 
What is true is the statement of worthy Dr. Hawks, that he had “ escaped 
from justice.” He was out of Calvert's clutches in his own country of Vir- 
ginia, but was very far from meaning to give up the struggle. He was not 
a man to yield to his enemies, and was still dangerous. He had besides a 


AN OLD VIRGINIAN. 
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powerful support in the public sentiment of the people of Virginia, and the 

planters suddenly show that they are not to be trifled with. All at once a 

portentous scene takes place at Jamestown—something re- 

sembling a political earthquake. Sir John Harvey, the 

royal governor, is the friend of Calvert, and is bitterly 

hated for his rapacity. Which of these circumstances now 

stung the Virginians to rebel is not known. As a matter 

of fact, on the 28th of April, 1635, “Captain Matthews, 

with forty musketeers, surrounded the governor’s residence, 

while John Uty, one of the Council, placing his hand upon 

him, said, ‘I arrest you for treason!’” This and the brief 

‘ entry on another old sheet, “April 28, 1635, Sir John Har- 

SEAL or sir roserr Vey thrust out of his government,” are the sole remaining 

DE CLIBUENE, 4-P- records of one of the most significant events of American 

1336. KNIGHT OF 

suire or west- history in the seventeenth ceniury. The Virginians had 

i. defied the king, since they had violently deposed his repre- 

sentative: and it is tolerably certain that Clayborne the 

Rebel was either present or not far off, aiding and abetting. If so, he had 

reason to recall the circumstance with justifiable pride. Sir John Harvey 

was a petty tyrant who had his just deserts, and to overthrow him was the 
act of a good Virginian. 

All this time the dangerous Rebel was nursing his wrath to keep it warm. 
How to strike again at his enemies was, 
however, a puzzling question, and it 
seemed best to go to England and lay 
the matter before his majesty. This 
course Clayborne promptly adopted, and 
we soon find him in London arguing the 
affair with Charles I. The result was 
eminently encouraging. The eloquent 
Rebel so represented things that the king 
felt that he had been outraged. An irate 
letter is addressed to Lord Baltimore. 
Has not he, the king’s majesty, formerly 
“signified his pleasure that William 
Clayborne and other planters of Kentish 
Island should in no sort be interrupted 
by you or any other in your right, but 
rather encouraged to proceed in so good a work?” Had his lordship of 
Baltimore so encouraged them? Had he not, on the contrary, “slain 


ARMS OF CLEBURNE OF CASTLETOWN. 
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” 


three of our subjects” in that battle of the pinnaces, ‘and by force pos- 
sessed himself of that (Kent) Island?” If his lordship is wise he will cease 
those contumacious proceedings and strictly comply with 
his majesty’s “former orders.” 
Behind these documents, the orders in council, etc., it is 
not difficult to see the resolute face of Clayborne, the Rebel. 
He is representing matters in their true light, and at last 
justice seems about to be done him. Unfortunately, he 
was not to secure that. Left to himself, Charles I. was 
rapehechigareey ready to support his trusty William Clayborne, but there 
was Queen Henrietta Maria, the Catholic and friend of 
Baltimore, with his Grace Archbishop Laud, the high-churchman, to do 
her bidding. Laud was president of the board of ‘“ Lords Commissioners 
of Plantations,” and the matter came before him. The result was that the 
Lords Commissioners decided the controversy point blank in favor of 
Baltimore, and Clayborne the Rebel was notified that he had no longer 
any rights in Maryland. Thus, in the summer of 1639, when these events 
occurred, Clayborne’s fortunes had suffered shipwreck, and he had failed 
in all things. He was dtiven from Kent Island, had become an “ ex- 
ecrable villain and Judas Iscariot ;” and though Charles I., commiserating 
his fate, appointed him 
“Treasurer of Virginia for 
life,” that was a poor satisfac- 
tion indeed to a man of his 
high spirit. 
What to do now was the 
very serious question. It 
seemed that nothing further 
was to be effected in con- 
nection with Maryland, since 
the Queen and the highest 
officials had arrayed them- 
selves against him. But the 
Rebel was persevering, and 
had the “ patience”’ of his 
mother’s character. He had 
also in his veins the hard- 
fighting Cleburne blood ; and 
it might be that the time : 
would come when, in spite of ARMS OF SECRETARY WILLIAM CLAIBORNE, 
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queens and commissioners, he would recover possession of his Kent Island. 
In England the king and Parliament seemed to be coming to irreconcilable 
feud ; public affairs were out of joint, and his majesty’s throne was even 
now oscillating. The day might soon arrive when others beside the Lords 
Commissioners of Plantations would regulate American affairs; and he, 
the Rebel, might himself become a commissioner with plenary powers to 
decide the fate of Lord Baltimore. 

That time came in due season; meanwhile the resolute politician 
showed that his energies were not rusting. He returned to Virginia, 
where he was still Secretary of State, and, seeing his opportunity, he 
promptly seized it. In 1645 the day of trouble had arrived for king and 
queen. Crown and Parliament were at dagger’s draw; and Sir William 
Berkeley, the Governor of Virginia, had gone to England to consult with 
his master. Clayborne acted with decision. Assembling a force of mal- 
contents he invaded Maryland, violently expelled Calvert, and was in pos- 
session of the province—a result so sudden and strange that the fact may 
seem incomprehensible. It is easily explained. Clayborne, the Church 
of England man and descendant of the Roman Catholic Cleburnes, had 
made himself the leader of the Puritans, and used them to crush the Mary- 
land Catholics. A large number of the former had been driven from 
Virginia by intolerant legislation, had sought refuge in Maryland, and 
Clayborne took advantage of the religious animosities of the time to 
achieve his own ends. As to the question of the right or wrong of such 
a proceeding, each reader will form his own opinion. If he committed 
wrong, his enemies had wronged him. But after all, he was fighting for 
Virginia. The Baltimore grant had been confessedly illegal; his valid 
claim on Kent Island had been disregarded, and he used the first weapon 
at hand to strike with at his adversaries. It seemed that he had struck 
mortally. Lord Baltimore was overwelmed in Maryland; and Clayborne, 
now in power, might make a royal progress if he fancied to his beautiful 
Isle of Kent. But the joy was too great to last. Sir William Berkeley 
returned ; Leonard Calvert made his piteous complaint, and, supported by 
the zealous old cavalier, returned to Maryland and promptly expelled 
Clayborne. The Rebel was thus driven from Maryland, and Virginia was 
a poor place of refuge. Sir William Berkeley was his foe, and the province. 
had become too hot for him. He accordingly sailed for England ; and the 
enemies, whom he had so long harried, no doubt believed that they were 
finally rid of him. 

The incidents thus briefly outlined convey the clearest possible idea of 
Clayborne. Nothing concerning him is left in doubt. A resolute and 
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passionate man of a very high order of ability is wronged by powerful 
enemies; refuses to submit to the wrong; pursues them with relentless 
hostility ; and, as they have fought him with fire, he uses the same weapon 
in turn. He isa royalist and churchman, but he will espouse the quarrel 
of the Puritans with the Catholics to triumph over his adversaries. He 
will make himself their leader to overturn Lord Baltimore; and, if that is 
not enough, in order to attain the same end, he will support the cause of 
the Parliament against the king. 

That Clayborne came to this last resolution during his stay in England 
will now be seen. In the spring of 1652, a Parliament fleet arrived in 
Virginia, and that royalist province was obliged to surrender to the English 
Commonwealth. The surrender was only made after long and solemn 
deliberation, and the parliamentary commissioners testified to the fact that 
the Virginians had at first fully intended to fight. Among these com- 
missioners, and apparently the chief of them, was a certain William Clay- 
borne ; and thus the haughty King’s counsellor and “ Secretary of State for 
this our kingdom of Virginia,” had suddenly reappeared as a Roundhead 
and friend of the usurper Cromwell. It was one of the most dramatic 
contrasts presented during one of the most changeful of human careers. 
The felon convict was once more the master, for he came with authority to 
“reduce the plantations in the bay of Chesapeake,” one of which was 
incontestably Maryland, and was even the arbiter for the moment of the 
fate of Virginia. He was not looking, however, toward Virginia, and had 
no grievances to avenge there. The terms of the surrender were so hon- 
orable to Virginia, that it is impossible to doubt that Clayborne was 
chiefly instrumental in the whole affair, and was anxious to make them 
such. He was a Virginian who had fought for Virginia as well as for him- 
self, and was the last person to think of humbling her. His real foe was 
the representative of Lord Baltimore in Maryland, Governor Stone, and 
having rapidly finished with Virginia, he sailed up the Chesapeake. He had 
in his pocket a paper which had probably induced him to become a Round- 
head commissioner—his instructions, which declared that Virginia should 
be left to “enjoy the ancient bounds and limits granted by the charters of 
the former kings.” Now these charters of the former kings were those 
which covered the entire territory of Maryland, and in a corner of that 
territory was a certain Kent Island, formerly belonging to a certain 
William Clayborne, who had no doubt suggested in London the insertion 
of that article in reference to Virginia’s “ ancient boundaries.” 

Maryland fell without a struggle. The fierce foe of Lord Baltimore 
had at last triumphed. But he acted with moderation, thereby confuting 
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the adversaries who said that he was implacable. He permitted Balti- 
more’s officials to retain authority as officers of Parliament, and, returning 
to Virginia, was again made Secretary of State there. It was a very 
curious denouement to his early career as an appointee of CharlesI. The 
same man who had sworn allegiance to the king as “Secretary of our 
kingdom of Virginia,” now assumed the same office as an adherent of the 
Parliament, after signing, as chief commissioner, the articles for the surren- 
der of Virginia! 

What followed during the next few years in Maryland is well known. 
A great civil and religious contest, the most remarkable event of that 
description in American 
history, tore the unfortu- 
nate province asunder, was 
followed by alternate pro- 
scriptions of both factions 
in their turn, and ended in 
a bloody battle. These 
hurrying scenes must be 
looked for in the histories. 
Clayborne’s connection 
with them is not clearly 
defined, but he probably 
continued to be the main- 
spring of everything. It 
is certain that the Puritan 
party regarded him as their 
chief. Finally, in obe- 
dience to orders from Lord 
Baltimore, Governor Stone 
rose against the Parlia- 
mentary authority, and, sailing up from his capital, St. Mary’s, near the 
mouth of the Potomac, attacked the Puritans near Annapolis. He was 
completely defeated, and narrowly es¢aped with his life. Four of his fol- 
lowers were executed, and the rest escaped tu Virginia. The Puritan 
party had achieved a complete victory. 

And now at last it seemed that Clayborne had “triumphed over all his 
enemies.” He was the head of the Puritan party, who were the complete 
.masters of all Maryland. The lifelong conflict with Lord Baltimore had 
terminated in the final overthrow of Baltimore’s power, and, as far as 
human eye could see, the “execrable villain and felon convict,” William 


WILLIAM CLEBURNE, ESQUIRE. 
“ Wise William” of Ballyculatan & St. Fohns.—Ob: 1682. 
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Clayborne, would continue to rule Maryland as long as Oliver Cromwell 
ruled over England. It was a very great change of circumstances for the 
unknown man who had left Cleburne in Westmoreland about thirty years 
before, and had come to Virginia to seek his fortunes. He had quite dis- 
tanced all other Cleburnes. They had been valiant chevaliers, but their 
descendant had become a celebrity. With nothing to aid him but his own 
brain and will, he had made successful headway against the powerful Lord 
Baltimore—indeed, against the crown itself; and now, in these last days, 
had finally attained all his ends, and was not only Lord of Kent, but of all 
Maryland. 

It was the fate, however, of this remarkable man to encounter at last 
such obstacles as no human power can contend with. He was not to retain 
his authority in Maryland. In the autumn of 1658 the great Protector 
passed away, and two years afterwards Charles II. was restored to his 
throne, and Maryland quietly acknowledged him. That was necessarily 
the end of the authority of Clayborne in the province. There was no longer 
any possibility even of retaining his hold on Kent Island, and for the rest 
of his life we hear of no further attempts to gain possession of it. He and 
his old Puritan followers were under an eclipse. They had been merci- 
lessly expelled first from Virginia, and were now crushed by the Baltimo- 
reans in Maryland; and their leader, failing at last in all his aims there, 
found himself removed from the Virginia Council. We hear no further 
mention of him in the records of the time, for the William Clayborne who 
sat on a court-martial to try the Baconian rebels seems to have been his 
son. The famous rebel was now a very old man, and spent the remainder 
of his life at his fine house of “ Romancoke,” in King William, and either 
here or in the county of New Kent he died, at the age of about ninety, 
toward the end of the century. 

Such was the peaceful termination of a long and agitated career which 
is prominently connected with the first years of American history. The 
curious personage here outlined has much exercised the historians. Their 
views have been seen and the reader may form his own opinion of them. 
It would seem that they might have informed themselvesa little better before 
indulging in adjectives, and presented the real portrait of the man, for which 
the materials were accessible. There is no actual question as to the posi- 
tion and character of Clayborne; the only point of doubt is the controlling 
motive of his career in Maryland. The present writer has stated his own 
view—that the prime motive was personal antagonism to Lord Balti- 
more, who sought to wrest from him the rich island of Kent and drive him 


out of Maryland. That fact was amply sufficient to make a foe of a man like 
Vor. X.—No. 2.—8 
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Clayborne, but it is certain that he also resented the intrusion of the Mary- 
landers a san invasion of the rights of Virginia. There is no doubt that 
the Mainland grant was a wrong. The soil belonged to Virginia and was 
vested in her under her charter, and in defending his own rights in the 
island of Kent, Clayborne was also defending the rights of Virginia in 
Maryland. 

These old struggles are now long forgotten, but they lie at the founda- 
tion of American history and are worthy of attention. In the history of 
Virginia in the seventeenth century two great episodes are the most promi- 
nent and important—the Great Rebellion led by Bacon against Sir William 
Berkeley and Charles II., and this civil war in Maryland under Clayborne 
against Lord Baltimore and Charles I. Bzacon’s character and career have 
secured the renown to which they are entitled, while Clayborne’s have been 
caricatured by political opponents and their modern echoes. The decision 
against his claims by the Lords Commissioners made him technically a 
rebel; but his right was still there, and he was justified in defending it. 
Although a man of resolute will and high pride, he was really placable. He 
treated Stone with moderation, and no enemy ever charged him with mean- 
ness. The real man is here painted on the authority of incontestable 
records. His career has been traced from his childhood at Cleburne Hall 
to his old age at Romancoke, and it seems an easy matter from these 
personal details to reach the character of the man. He was a soldier, a 
diplomat, a politician anda man of genius. Living in an age which was not 
scrupulous, he fought his enemies with their own weapons, and the multi- 
tudes of honorable persons of his blood in the United States need not be 
ashamed of their descent from him. 


Sen liipe - 








TEXAS ADMITTED TO THE UNION. 


When Texas became free from the invaders of 1836, most of its citizens 
who had been born in the United States naturally turned their eyes to 
their native country in the hope of speedy annexation ; and application 
for admission to that Union was made in 1837, after a popular vote on the 
question in Texas had given evidence of almost unanimous approval. In 
Washington, consideration of the measure did not reach beyond the 
cabinet, where it was curtly rejected. Indeed, the recognition of Texan 
independence had barely passed the senate, and, rather by accident than 
otherwise, when the application was withdrawn by President Houston. 
Lamar’s administration was avowedly opposed to the measure; and hope 
of its accomplishment was for the time being given up by the people of 
Texas. 

Their eyes were next turned to Europe in the hope that mediation 
might secure peace. General Hamilton, of South Carolina, under Lamar, 
negotiated with Great Britain a convention in which it was stipulated that 
if that government should obtain from Mexico peace, with a recognition 
of independence for Texas, the latter would assume one million of pounds 
sterling of the debt due from Mexico to British bond-holders. This pro- 
posal was not laid before Mexico till some time in 1842, when it was 
promptly rejected. At that time no Mexican statesman doubted that he 
would be disgraced in the eyes of his country if known to favor the inde- 
pendence of Texas on any terms. The influence of England and France, 
however, continued to bear upon Mexico for the object in view, leaving 
out the debt question, which was thereafter dropped. The able adminis- 
tration of Houston, and the promising condition to which he had brought 
Texas, and the many profitable considerations which might be linked with 
her future, fostered a deep interest in those governments for the new 
Republic. They both desired for it peace and prosperity, from com- 
mercial motives. As Lord Aberdeen expressed it, they wished the market 
of Texas to continue accessible without having to climb over the United 
States tariff. They may have looked forward to something like a free- 
trade country in Texas. Motives of state policy, such as balance of 
power, also no doubt had their influence; but all those views applied to 
Texas only if she should preserve her separate nationality. 

In the meantime the subject of annexation was revived in the United 
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States. It was proposed to Texas by the American secretary of state, 
through the proper channel; and a treaty for annexation was negotiated. 
This was in 1843, when Tyler was president and Upshur secretary of 
state. The intimate relations between Texas and the two great 
European governments began to excite the jealousy of the United 
States, especially of the South, where it was supposed that the British 
cabinet was identical with Exeter Hall, and where it was feared that the 
influence of that government aimed at the abolition of slavery in Texas. 
This apprehension, however, had not yet developed into a panic; and the 
treaty, after long pending in the United States senate, was heavily re- 
jected. 

On its failure the two European governments undertook, in serious 
earnest, the settlement of the relations between Texas and Mexico. A 
diplomatic act was proposed which aimed at embracing four, if not five, 
powers. England, France, and Texas, with the United States, if willing, 
were to initiate the act; but the United States was to be invited with an 
assumed certainty of her declining. The act would then be entered into by 
Texas and the two European governments; and if Mexico should refuse to 
come into it she was to be coerced. The object of the act was peace, with a 
recognition by Mexico of the independence of Texas; the latter pledging 
herself to remain permanently independent. No exclusive advantage for 
either of the mediating powers was ever even hinted at; and England had 
already given a pledge that slavery in Texas should not be interfered with. 
It was, I think, after the United States had declined to enter the joint 
mediation that this understanding by Texas with England and France 
was reached through the Texan chargé, Ashbel Smith, who advised his 
government of it from Paris. On receiving the information, President 
Houston, in a note written with his own hand, instructed his secretary of 
state, Anson Jones, to immediately forward to Ashbel Smith instructions 
to conclude the diplomatic act on the terms proposed. Instead of send- 
ing the instructions, Jones sent to the chargé a leave of absence to 
return to Texas. I learn these particulars from an address delivered by 
Ashbel Smith himself before the Historical Society of Galveston in 1875, 
and published by that association. It contains the details of the diplo- 
macy of the period here referred to, and is a most interesting document. 
Had Anson Jones obeyed the president the act would have been carried 
out; and could have been completed in time to submit its result to the 
people of Texas while it would still have been welcome. The panic about 
slavery had not yet arisen in the United States or Texas. Annexation 
had just been rejected a second time; and the hope of it among the peo- 
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ple was nearly gone. Had the result of the completed act been submitted 
to the people of Texas then, it would have been accepted with joy, and 
Texas would have remained independent, if not forever, probably beyond 
this day. After the United States had just spurned annexation, and had 
failed to secure independence, she could not have appealed to the Monroe 
doctrine against the salvation of Texas, though procured by other media- 
tion than her own. The dog in the manger might have growled a little, 
but would hardly have barked or bitten. 

Anson Jones’s lack of obedience changed the course of history to his 
own sorrow. He was not only then secretary of state, but president-elect ; 
and he no doubt put off action to bring the great achievement of peace and 
independence into his own administration. But when that period came it 
was too late. Anson Jones thus defeated a consummation which he un- 
doubtedly preferred to annexation, though he afterward denied that 
preference. 

Fear of undue influence from England and France in Texas was grow- 
ing in the United States and was budding in Texas, when it was quickened 
by a queer individual outbreak. The American chargé to the Republic 
then was a man well in years named Murphy, fussy, restless, and of ex- 
uberant, indiscreet utterance. It was while the annexation treaty was 
pending that he was mysteriously seized with an attack of the last men- 
tioned complaint. Under a torrent of words, and with little regard to 
time and place, he went about accusing the magnates of Texas of a trea- 
sonable conspiracy with foreign powers. These charges, though vehe- 
ment, were delivered in the way of innuendo too plain to be misunder- 
stood. Soon after his excitement began, the wreck of a steamer threw 
on shore a broken mail case, or some such receptacle, and among the 
letters picked up by rovers of the beach was one of his to some prominent 
person in the United States, It fell into unscrupulous hands, was opened, 
or was found opened, and revealed the secret that Sam Houston and his 
intimates were traitors and had sold Texas to the British, Those who 
got this information at second or third hand did not allow the manner of 
its attainment to throw discredit on a revelation which, for that reason, 
seemed all the more to come through a special providence by which the 
great deep had been made to give up its secrets. The undiplomatic bar- 
room eloquence of Mr. Murphy soon came to the notice of the cabinet of 
Texas, through newspaper reports of his assertions published by John 
Doe or Richard Roe or some such person; and official inquiry was sternly 
put to Murphy demanding to know if he had made such and such allega- 
tions. Murphy, who had now taken a scare at his own indiscretion, 
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formally replied not that he had never asserted such things, but that he 
had never authorized John Doe or Richard Roe to say he had. The 
inquiry was then dropped; and Murphy’s oratory on the subject ceased. 

The cause of his hallucination has never been discovered with certainty. 
Some supposed he was mad, but it is more probable that he was merely 
gullible and indiscreet, and had been imposed on by anonymous or ficti- 
tious communications. It was, indeed, boldly asserted by some of Hous- 
ton’s friends, who claimed to know, not only that Murphy was misled by 
sham communications, but that they were dictated by Houston himself ; 
and I saw, not long after the affair, an article from one of the London 
papers which accepted the truth of the rumor. It is a disputed point 
whether Sam Houston was at heart in favor of annexation or not. It is 
my own opinion that independence, safe and peaceful, was his first love, 
and would have had his preference had he not seen beyond, as he thought, 
a second love, less dear but more profitable. Like Napoleon, he believed 
in his star, which might prove to be a higher and brighter one than the 
lone star of Texas. Two presidencies of Texas would be good stepping- 
stones to the chair his venerated patron, Jackson, had filled if annexation 
should open the approaches. There would be no annexation unless a 
panic against British influence should turn the hearts of the North and 
South in the right direction. The panic once raised would keep up till 
the purpose was accomplished, and then the story which raised it could 
easily be refuted. Probability is hardly in favor of this theory of Hous- 
ton’s self calumny, but he was at times capable of strange doings. 

Anson Jones, then secretary of state, was elected in the fall of 1844 
to succeed Houston as president, and was inaugurated at Washington on 
the Brazos in the December following. He was a native of Massachusetts, 
a physician by profession, a man of sound judgment, who saw through 
fallacies as promptly and perhaps more clearly than Houston. Cold and 
selfish in his nature, he had none of Houston’s eloquence and magnetism, 
and as little of his proneness to deaf passion or blind vanity. During 
his brief term he, on the whole, administered the government better than 
any of his predecessors; and had Texas remained independent, he would 
perhaps at the end of his term have stood far higher than any of them. 

The scare of Murphy did not fully create the anti-English panic to 
which I have alluded, but imparted its first activity, for his unofficial 
correspondence on the subject could not all have been wrecked. Slavery, 
before this period, had become divine in the more fanatical portions of 
the South, where the creed seemed to be that Providence ought to let 
the universe go and give its undivided attention to the safety of the 
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institution. Those of this creed began to have horrible visions of a future 
Texas converted into a negro-harboring Canada at the back door of 
Louisiana, to serve, in case of war with England, as a point d’appui for 
overthrowing slavery in the United States, The anti-abolition form of 
the panic became at least as strong in Texas, where slave-holders, though 
a minority, had acquired pervasive influence; yet there the main object 
of its vituperation was now not Houston but Jones. Every act and 
speech of the former proclaimed him a dispassionate supporter of annexa- 
tion as the best but not the only acceptable destiny for Texas. Jones, 
on the other hand, went on calmly with his diplomatic plans and kept 
silent; no word: of his lauded or discouraged either project, and this . 
took place under an unparalleled storm of calumny from demagogues and 
factions on both sides of the Sabine. The fear which the mass of the 
people of Texas then evinced that Jones would defeat annexation would 
seem abject did we not count it as a craze like the bravery which wanted 
to conquer Mexico. Speaking of this period, Ashbel Smith, in the dis- 
course I have already cited, says: “I look back with admiration on 
the sublime calmness of Mr. Jones, who pursued the unruffled tenor of 
his duty amidst threats, denunciations, and falsehoods in newspapers, in 
public speeches, amidst insidious plots to betray him into fatal measures 
and overturn his administration.” 

The agitation accomplished its aim in the United States by creating 
what had never been there before—a preponderant party in favor of annexa- 
tion, which became strong in the North as well as the South. In the for- 
mer, jealousy of England, when roused, was more potent than the anti- 
slavery sentiment, which was then extreme only in a meager faction, and 
that was outnumbered by another more abject, which, though. it did not 
really believe in the Divine Institution, was willing to worship it. The 
presidential election then pending in the United States was between Polk, 
the annexation candidate, and Clay, who was opposed to the measure ; 
and the former was elected by a large majority in October, 1844, and 
inaugurated on the 4th of March following. Before he took his seat, how- 
ever, a bill was introduced into Congress for the annexation of Texas, with 
her own consent, into the Union. It was sure of a large majority in the 
house, and, being called not a treaty but a joint resolution, it needed no 
more than a bare majority in the Senate. It provided for the moulding 
of a state by alien hands out of foreign territory to be acquired without 
treaty ; yet it legalized a compact with a foreign government for such 
acquisition (which in its nature was a treaty), but without subjecting it to 
the only test by which a treaty can pass. Its constitutionality was doubted, 
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probably, by many who voted for it. It passed and was approved by 
President Tyler three days before his term ended. 

About the time that news of this reached Texas came official informa- 
tion that Mexico was willing to conclude a peace with Texas on the basis 
of permanent independence. European intervention had prevailed, aided 
by what was occurring in the United States. It was now plain to the 
view of Mexico that Texas was lost, and it would be well to keep her from 
being absorbed by the power to which, no doubt, the loss seemed mainly 
due. As Texas was required to make the first formal acceptance, the 
preliminary treaty was signed first by Ashbel Smith, now Jones’s secretary 
of state, and was carried to Mexico by Captain Elliot, the chargé of Great 
Britain. There it was signed by President Herrara, and ratified by the 
Mexican congress. 

The president of Texas had now an opportunity of offering to the peo- 
ple a choice between annexation to the United States and independence 
with future annexation barred. The latter was rejected by the congress of 
Texas so soon as assembled, and afterward by the people when the ques- 
tion-of annexation was submitted to a popular vote. Its reference to 
them was a mere formality, for the feeling in favor of annexation was 
known to be almost universal and, with many, fanatical. With those the 
mere offer of a choice seemed an insult. Preference for annexation was 
to be expected, as most of the citizens were natives of the United States ; 
but there was no reason that the choice should not be calm and dispas- 
sionate. Fear of abolition, however, had become a stronger factor for the 
measure than nativity. The devotees of the Divine Institution would then 
sooner have accepted Mexican domination with slavery secured forever 
than independence with the possibility that abolition might come a short 
time before the Day of Judgment. They did not foresee what annexation 
was to bring in twenty years. 

The vote against annexation, which did not amount to an eighth of the 
aggregate, comprised most of the European born citizens and many of 
those of Mexican origin, as also many American residents of Galveston, 
who were in part swayed by local interest. To these may be added a 
number of Anglo-Americans of cosmopolite views, some of whom considered 
the American Union a tumble-down dwelling which they preferred to keep 
out of, as its crash would be hastened by the weight of another slave state. 
It is worthy of note that those now opposed to annexation were, at a later 
day, almost universally opposed to secession, and they were undoubtedly 
guided by asimilar sentiment on both occasions—a sense of allegiance to 
what they had accepted as national. In the first instance, the Republic of 
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Texas was not to them a mere biding place, or “nigger quarter,” but a 
nation ; and, in the second, the Union was not a mere straw band fora 
sheaf of sovereignties, but a nationality ; and that idea, in both cases, car- 
ried with it the duty of allegiance. On the other hand, the rabid annexa- 
tionists, who had transferred allegiance to the Divine Institution, were 
willing to crawl into the Union on all fours when the Institution was 
remotely threatened, and were as ready to kick their way out of the Union 
so soon as the old peril entered the new asylum. A state constitution 
having been framed and been accepted by a popular vote in Texas, and by 
a majority in the United States congress, annexation was consummated on 
the 16th of February, 1846, when President Jones turned over the govern- 
ment to the newly-elected governor of what had become the State of 
Texas. The seat of government had been moved back to Austin, and the 
simple ceremonies of the occasion, consisting of the valedictory of the presi- 
dent, the inaugural of the governor, and the administering of his oath of 
office, took place in front of the old capitol, the piazza of which served as 
a stand for the speakers and their attendants. The Republic, on the day 
of its early dissolution, made a last display of its meager store of trophies 
and mementos, all the more: precious for their scantiness. Among them 
were the Mexican battle-flags captured at San Jacinto, and a portrait of 
Stephen F. Austin. A political snob would have sneered at that poverty, 
but to me it seemed like the sad efforts of honest pride to make a respect- 
able showing at a poor man’s funeral. Anson Jones delivered his valedic- 
tory, which ended with the words :*“ The Republic of Texas is no more” ; 
and then the lone star flag, as a national emblem, came down for the last 
time. It was not a merry-making assemblage. Many of the spectators, 
especially the veterans, though the majority of them were in favor of the 
change and expected still to live more safely in their old homes and under 
as good a government, felt keenly at that moment the inn of that abstrac- 
tion called “ our country,” and 


“Eyes albeit unused to melting mood 
Dropped tears as fast as do the Arabian trees 
Their gum’s médecin.” 


Though in outward form the Republic of Texas had lived up to that 
day, the western frontier of Texas had for six months been occupied by a 
force of nearly 3,000 United States troops under Gen. Taylor. His first 
station was at Corpus Christi, the most western settlement of Anglo-Ameri- 
can Texas. His orders were to take a stand on the extreme border of 
Texas, but at first left him to find out where it was. This looked as if 
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President Polk wished to shove on his military subordinate a responsibility 
which he dared not take himself. The extreme border, everybody said, 
was the Rio Grande; but Gen. Taylor could not see it. At length, as he 
would not go unbidden, he was commanded to go: and went. 

The Republic of Texas had always claimed but never possessed the 
boundary of the Rio Grande, which nearly doubled the original area of 
Texas; for, as a province, it had been bounded on the west by the Nueces. 
When annexation took effect, Texas had actually acquired that original 
area and a little more. She held the western bank of the Nueces and the 
western shore of Corpus Christi bay, while Mexico had never lost the 
northeastern bank of the Rio Grande. The uninhabited country between 
the settlements on those opposite water sides was possessed by neither, 
but was frequently ranged by both. Neither of them kept the other out 
of it. The claim of Texas to the Rio Grande boundary was based on a 
desire to have it, and the mountain of pettifogging afgument piled up on 
the subject never demonstrated anything else. She gave expression to 
that desire in an act of her congress, but, so far as validity goes, the statute 
might as well have claimed what Barnet called the “Sierra de/ Madre.” 
Any pretense of Texas, based on Santa Anna’s treaty, is too empty to 
merit examination, and the right which Mr. Tyler deduced from La Salle’s 


intrusion into territory long before discovered and possessed by Spain, is, 
if possible, more worthless. Tyler’s use of the word ve-annexation was 


” 


what a diplomatist of that day called it, “a gigantic joke’’; and it seems 
like the irony of fate that rebellion should, twenty years later, bring upon 
Texas an actual re-annexation which irony as severe called reconstruction. 
Texas before and at the time of annexation had the same right of war to 
conquer up to the Rio Grande, and beyond it, which Mexico had to con- 
quer up to the Sabine; but Texas never did it. That right was all she had 
beyond her actual holdings to turn over to the United States. If that 
government, instead of accepting this second-hand right of conquest, had 
sought negotiation, it could have been based only on possession; and any 
equitable arbitration must have run the line between the two de facto 
frontiers. Though, on strict construction, annexation adopted war, peace 
might perhaps have been preserved had the course just referred to been pur- 
sued—as it would have been had Mexico possessed the power of England 
or France. As it was, hostilities might possibly have been averted, even 
after Gen. Taylor took up the annexed war right by moving to the Rio 
Grande, had he not encamped opposite to the principal city of that section, 
which was also the cantonment of a force superior to his own. If the 
course pursued was intended to both provoke and tempt hostility, it was 
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planned with equal skill and success. The first blow was struck by Mexico 
against alien intruders among ficlds and pastures where Mexican tillage 
and herding had never been disturbed unless by Indians, and it had con- 
sequences still at work. The oft-repeated assertion by the editors and 
demagogues of that day that Mexico had brought on the war by shedding 
the blood of our citizens on our own soil, was what that patriarch of the 
press, Jo Gates, was wont to call it, “a stereotyped lie.” : 

In a former article (IV. 5.) I endeavored to show that our late civil war 
would have been averted had Mexico succeeded in subjugating Texas. If 
so, the effect would have been the same if Texas had remained independ- 
ent; for in both cases there would have been no annexation of war and 
conquest, no extension of territory for North and South to quarrel about. 
Had Texas become peacefully independent, without any pledge against 
annexation, such a union might soon have occurred; but then it would 
not have brought war and its results. It would have been merely a peace- 
ful extension of slavery; or had Texas continued a few years out of the 
Union and under her own government, with or without a pledge, the South 
would have ceased to covet that domain. Dread of British anti-slavery in- 
fluence would at once have checked slave immigration, and in less than a 
generation it would have ceased and perhaps have turned back. The last 
movement might have been the smuggling of slaves back to Louisiana. 
The rush of European and Northern settlers to Texas would soon have 
given a preponderance of white population which would have kept away 
the black. That disproportion would mean abolition, not remote even 
without British influence. The Divine Institution, which longed to see 
the best parts of God's earth peopled mostly by negroes, did not love a 
density of the wrong complexion, but shrank from any community in which 
almost every face met was, as the African would say, “as white as the 
devil.” 

It might be interesting to speculate on the probable course the history 
of Texas would have taken had the Republic “one and indivisible ’’ re- 
mained permanently independent; but these essays are already too long 
to admit of such extension. Before closing, however, it may be well to 
turn back from the events which might have been to those that were 
actual, namely, those I have narrated. I have done justice to the heroic ele- 
ments without suppressing the farcical, and this, like every true story, 
ought to have its moral. What wise maxim does it illustrate? As the 
Republic of Texas originated in a rash revolt against tremendous odds, 
and became a final success in. spite of great popular illusions and errors of 
administration, scoffers might say that the proverb its history illustrates 
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more than any other is that homely one, “a fool for luck,’’ but the con- 
clusion would be as erroneous as the saying itself is fallacious. Fools are 
not the only people who have luck, nor is their portion of it the largest. 
If we reverse the proverb and reconcile it with common sense, we may 
here bring it into application. It was the dad luck of fools which ren- 
dered Mexico powerless and made Texas her match in spite of odds, and 
the greatest folly of the former was one of wickedness, namely, the savage 
massacre of the Alamo and the perfidious butchery of Goliad. They won 
for Mexico the loathing and contempt, and for Texas the sympathy, of the 
civilized world, and in many direct and countless indirect ways tended to 
uphold the latter. That atrocity of Santa Anna was what Talleyrand would 
call “ worse than a crime—a blunder.” But no people, even with the aid 
of such circumstances as I have just referred to, ever worked out success 
through ten years of such difficulties as Texas had to encounter by dint 
of luck alone. With all the illusion and sham enterprise, the conceit, 
swagger and recklessness by which Anglo-American communities are too 
often characterized, there is always under this froth a strong element of 
Saxon hard sense of the kind which does not soften; and this element, 
though a minority, exerts its legitimate sway and neutralizes opposing 
qualities in the times that try men’s souls. The last two presidents of 
Texas deserve great credit for the manner in which they retrieved former 
errors of people and rulers; but they could never have done it had they 
not been sustained by the good element I have just defined. The proverb 
which the story really illustrates is this: “A few persevering wise men 
often bring salvation to an unwise multitude.” 


M. Foy 
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The mutability of the current school book has long been a topic of 
lament ; and so much so, that, if Solomon had said, “Of making school books 
there is no end,” he would almost have added vividness for modern ears to 
his hyperbole. The art of teaching, however, has been distinguished by 
great improvements, and the form of addressing scholars, from those in 
the kindergarten through all the upward grades, has put on at different 
periods a new style and significance. To meet the new conditions it was 
necessary to prepare new text books, which were less erudite in some 
instances, and which were simpler and less ponderous. As these obtained 
currency, their predecessors faded out, not always as failures, but as 
instruments not so well adapted to modern uses. Among the multitude 
displaced I can think of none that has left so distinct a flavor in retro- 
spect as “The English Reader.”* Who, that went to the district school 
a generation ago, fails to remember it? It was the very embodiment 
of the highest wisdom and virtue, set forth in highly Latinized English 
without a particle of relief by way of humor. If there is a stroke of wit 
or levity in it of the conscious sort, I am unable now to recall it. In 
fact it was altogether too ludicrously lofty for such small urchins as were 
sometimes dieted upon it to suitably entertain. I confess that my under- 
standing had to stand on tip-toe, often, to catch the meaning of what 
I read, and no amount of iteration for a long period in those early days 
sufficed to make some of the tough sentences plain. 

In taking up the book many years after leaving school, the experi- 
ence has come to many, as they turned to the frequently read paragraphs, 
of a sudden illumination. Passages that had been driven into the mem- 
ory as sonorous enigmas came forth later with new life. The knowledge 
obtained, as it were, in cipher, would on such occasions suddenly translate 
itself and seem blind no more. Of course a training that resulted in this 
was not by any means lost. The discipline was tonic, and remained, 
though its acquirement seemed so long and tedious. 

But after we have said all we can say of “The English Reader” in 


* THE ENGLISH READER, or Pieces in Prose and Verse, from the Best Writers: Designed to 
assist young persons to read with propriety and effect; improve their language and sentiments, and 
to inculcate the most important principles of Piety and Virtue,with a few Preliminary Observations 
on the principles of Good Reading. By Lindley Murray, Author of the English Grammar, &c., &c. 
New York. Published by Collins & Co., W. E. Dean, printer, 1832. 
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default, it still remains a collection of capital pieces, considered with refer- 
ence to its era. Not a selection in it was without merit of a high order, 
and the atmosphere which the book emitted was the very best. It must 
be remembered that the good author, Lindley Murray, who was born in 
1745, did not propose merely to teach reading by issuing this book, 
though he accompanied it with a careful introduction to that end. He 
says distinctly on the title-page, that it was intended not only ‘‘ to assist 
young persons to read with propriety and effect,” but to “ improve their 
language and sentiments, and to inculcate the most important principles 
of Piety and Virtue.” The same idea is repeated in about the same 
phraseology in the preface. The soberness of Murray’s mind is naively 
indicated by a sentence near the close of this preface, in which he says, he 
“ has endeavored to relieve the grave and serious parts of this selection, 
by the occasional admission of pieces which amuse as well as instruct.” 
And he adds that if any one should think he had used too many of the 
lighter kind, “it may be some apology to observe that in the existing pub- 
lications designed for the perusal of young persons, the preponderance is 
greatly on the side of gay and amusing productions.” It is a serious 
question whether this remark itself may not now prove the most amusing 
one in the volume we are considering—unless it be that one which the 
editors had to accompany finally with a foot-note, where Goldsmith says 
of Niagara, “It will be readily supposed that such a cataract entirely 
destroys the navigation of the stream, and yet some Indians in their 
canoes, as it is said, have ventured down it with safety.”’ 

But Lindley Murray had a tender conscience, and worked on the most 
secular tasks as if he were burdened with an apostolic mission. One 
must know clearly how earnest and severe “ The English Reader” is to 
fully appreciate his qualms of morality lest he should by some possibility 
provoke a smile. The half fear he seems to entertain that he may have 
gone too far in admitting something not a direct part of the moral 
law is a touching illustration of his perpetual state of mind; for, along 
with actual passages of scripture he admitted nothing that jarred against 
the highest ethic strains. 

What, I wonder, would our grave grammarian and author of “The 
English Reader” think of the pieces that do duty in this irreverent age 
toward shaping the minds, manners, and morals of the young? I do not 
know that Mark Twain and Josh Billings have yet been drawn upon—but 
even Holmes, Saxe, and Bret Harte, who are contributors to books that 
have displaced “The English Reader,” strike a quite dissimilar chord. In 
fact, some of the most rollicking prose of our periodicals has gone into the 
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modern school reader, and allied certain pages to the frolicsome levity of 
the American press. Certainly the times and the manners change, and no 
dike seems sufficient to stop the evolution. 

“The English Reader” was noted for its orderly method and arrange 
ment. The prose came first, and the poetry which followed filled about one- 
third of the book. Each of these two parts is similarly divided into select 
sentences and paragraphs, and into narrative, didactic, descriptive, pathetic 
and promiscuous pieces. In the prose there were also dialogues, argument- 
ative pieces, and public speeches. It was a not unfamiliar scene in its 
time to witness boys in checkered aprons, with this book in hand, reading 
Addison on the Immortality of the Soul; repeating Hume’s historical ac- 
counts of such characters as Lady Jane Grey and Queen Elizabeth; enter- 
ing into the disputes between Locke and Bayle, Democritus and Herac- 
litus; or trying to give us the speeches of Adherbal, Fabricius, Cicero, and 
Lord Mansfield. When they read these, and such sentences as follow: 
“ Sincerity and truth form the basis of every virtue,” ‘“ Whatever purifies 
fortifies also the heart,” and “ Change and alteration form the very essence 
of the world,” they must have been somewhat troubled, no doubt, to put 
the meaning in other words, if they even gave it much apprehension. 

But many pleasant associations still linger with the little fable of the 
boys who were rebuked by one of their victims while stoning the frogs, 
and preserve in memory the sage remarks of Agesilaus, Aristotle, An- 
toninus Pius, and others ; and, in fact, with almost all the pieces. There was 
a charming touch of Orientalism in the story of “ Ortogrul, or the vanity of 
riches,” “The Hill of Science,” and the story of “ Obidah, the son of 
Abensina.” These pieces took one out of the more sombre manner just a 
little, but never left the reader for a moment in the unpractical region— 
that of pure art for art’s sake. 

Under every guise, whether in the tripping melody of verse or the 
majestic swing of its prose, “ The English Reader” kept its subject under 
a steady and voluminous stream of didacticism. 

The teaching that upon virtue depends happiness ; that diligence, in- 
dustry and improvement of time are all essential ; that all our misfortunes 
come from our own sins; that friendship is better than gold; that riches 
are vain; that education is vital; that diversities of rank and condition 
are ordained ; that whatever is is right (except, perhaps, man himself), and 
that trust in providence is the highest wisdom, had truth enough in the 
aggregate (if not always correct in the perspective and detail given) ; and it 
made the staple of the book. A few pieces from Blair and Young on “ The 
Close of Life,” and particularly “The Death of Altamont,” were not even 
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suitable for sensitive children—hardly for sensible adults—but they were, 
at least, well intended. They possibly throw a little light upon the fero- 
cious paganism then esteemed by many the essential part of Christianity. 

Among the poems in its collection, those about “ The Hermit,” “ The 
Nightingale and the Glow-worm,” “The Youth and the Philosopher,” 
“The Bears and the Bees,” “ Alexander Selkirk’s Lament,” “ The Beggar's 
Petition,” and “ The Shepherd and the Philosopher,” are perhaps best re- 
membered. In them all there is abundance of philosophy. 

We should not say now that Merrick, Colton, Whitehead, Carter, 
Ogilvie, Cunningham and Granger, are great poets, but they did fair service 
in this book, and could not well be spared from their connection. Of 
some of the more famous ones, it is not to be questioned that Young, 
Akenside and Addison, as writers of verse, not to mention others, have 
already fallen some distance below their former high rank. But in select- 
ing for his own time Murray selected well. 

“The English Reader” had an Introduction and a Sequel published 
separately ; but I find they are now but little known, and are not easy to 
find in good condition. Even “ The English Reader” itself in perfect order 
is scarce, as hardly a copy of it exists which has not suffered from school 
usage—about as severe a trial as a book can well endure and survive. 
The dog-eared leaves, the scribbled fly leaves, and the bruised edges or 
scarred covers seem almost a part of its fate. 

It was a book usually bound in leather, sometimes in stiff paper covers, 
and contains not quite 250 pages. It is plain in appearance and portable 
in size. I have before me in my own library four copies, three of which 
are what the book catalogues would call in “ perfect condition,’ and one 
of which is as perfect as any book of its age can well be. It must cer- 
tainly be thirty years or more since “The English Reader” was much used, 
and it is now fast becoming a coveted curiosity, a singular reminder of 
days forever gone. Good copies of it now command a good price, though 
the old mercantile mark was about two and sixpence or three shillings. 
The copies I possess are all of different dates, but they are virtually and 
in essence the same, as no change in the matter that can be called im- 
portant was ever made. 
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Every one who was old enough at the time of the election of Mr. Lin- 
coln to the presidency of the United States to receive an intelligent 
impression from the events then occurring, must retain a vivid recollection of 
the interest with which the movements in the Southern States immediately 
thereafter were regarded, and of the anxiety which spread over the country 
when some of these states adopted ordinances of secession, and began to 
prepare for the establishment of a Southern Confederacy. 

The secession sentiment, which had begun in the remoter South, and 
had gathered strength day by day by the license which it enjoyed, soon 
began to manifest itself with alarming boldness in the border slave states, 
and the position which these states would eventually occupy was a cause 
of profound anxiety throughout the country. 

The currents of thought and feeling of no one of these states were 
studied with more interest than were those of Kentucky. The past politi- 
cal history of the state, the influence which it was then exerting in the 
councils of the nation, and its geographical position, drew attention to it 
as a prospectively important factor, on the one side or the other, in the 
final settlement of the impending contest. 

A very large majority of the people of the state were decidedly in favor 
of the preservation of the Union, but the governor, though he was a man 
of too much personal honor to undertake to override the wishes of the peo- 
ple, was in sympathy with the disunionists, if he did not heartily approve 
of all their acts; and the State Guard, the only military organization in the 
state, composed of companies in different counties, but all under the com- 
mand of General Simon Bolivar Buckner, a sympathizer with the move- 
ments and aims of the secessionists, and afterward a prominent officer in 
the service of the Confederacy, was almost entirely disloyal; and the seces- 
sionists, though in a minority, yet conscious of the advantage which they 
thus possessed, were active, defiant and aggressive, while the unionists, 
without organization and without arms, were anxious and fearful. Emis- 
saries from the states which had adopted ordinances of secession were ap- 
pealing to the Southern sentiments of the people; every act of the admin- 
istration at Washington was depicted in a light most unfavorable to the 
cause of the Union, and the prejudices of the ignorant were kept constantly 


excited and alarmed. 
Vor. X.—No. 2.—9 
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It was well known how violent the spirit of secession had been in some 
of the states already declared seceded, and to what lengths it had carried 
those who had been ruled by it. No one could tell what means might not 
be resorted to in Kentucky to overcome and silence, and finally subdue 
the unionists within her borders. Thousands of men here, as elsewhere, 
actuated by no profound convictions of duty and by no settled purposes, 
were ready to go with either side that promised in the end to be the 
stronger; and these men were already beginning to be affected by what 
seemed to them the prevailing tendency of the times. 

On the 17th of January, 1861, the legislature met in called session. 
The members had not been elected with reference to the state of affairs 
then existing, and did not, as was shown by the result of the next general 
election, represent in its full force the union sentiment of the state. The 
unionists in the legislature were just numerous enough to prevent the dis- 
unionists from committing the state to secession, and not numerous enough 
to enact measures decidedly favorable to the unconditional preservation 
of the Union. Hence the adoption of the neutrality resolutions, which 
were afterward misinterpreted by the enemies of the government, and 
made to beara meaning which the union members who voted for them 
never designed should be put upon them. 

Meanwhile the elements were rapidly crystallizing for the final issue. 
On the 8th of February the Southern Confederacy was formed. On the 
18th Jefferson Davis was inaugurated president of the same. On the 4th 
of March Mr. Lincoln was inaugurated president of the United States; 
and the two men, both natives of Kentucky, but representing ideas wholly 
dissimilar, began to look each other in the face and to prepare for a trial 
of strength. 

On the 5th of April the legislature of Kentucky adjourned, and the 
governor was left to put his own construction on the measures which had 
been adopted. That construction was, of course, more favorable to seces- 
sion than to the preservation of the Union. 

Hitherto, many persons, guided by their wishes rather than by the 
facts and tendencies of the times, had hoped that all would yet end in 
peace. But when, on the 12th of April, Fort Sumter was stormed, and 
on the 14th its flag was hauled down and the fort evacuated, all doubt 
ended as to the course affairs would take. 

On the 15th of April the president called for seventy-five thousand 
volunteers. Kentucky’s quota was four regiments. These Governor Ma- 
goffin refused most emphatically to furnish. The unionists of the state 
felt this refusal keenly, for they saw that,it would put Kentucky in a false 
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position toward the general government; but they had no power at the 
time to reverse it, and could only wait for some favorable opportunity 
to set themselves right before the country. 

On the 24th of April, nine days later, the governor issued his procla- 
mation calling another extra session of the legislature. The time fixed for 
the meeting was the 6th of May. 

What might be done at this session no one could foretell. There were 
’ grounds for the gravest fears. In addition to the fact that the arms of the 
state were in the hands of secessionists, that the sympathies of the govern- 
or were favorable to the Confederacy, and that the legislature was so 
nearly equally divided that the death, absence, or unfaithfulness of only 
two or three union members might suffice to turn the scale in favor of dis- 
union, was the fact of the constantly increasing power of the rebellion. 
The influence of all this could not fail to be felt by the members of the 
legislature. No change in the composition of this body could take place 
till August, when the regular election of members would be held; and the 
apprehensions excited in the minds of the loyal people of the state by the 
thought of the perilous possibilities of the intervening months were painful 
in the extreme. ; 

The state seemed to hang upona pivot. The slightest effort might 
throw it out of balance. Secessionists were already enlisting troops for 
the Confederacy, contrary to the doctrine of neutrality which they them- 
selves were most earnest in proclaiming. They seemed to act, in all re- 
spects, as if the taking of the state into the Confederacy were only a 
question of time. A crisis had been reached when something must be 
done by the unionists, if they were not to have their worst fears realized. 

The most potent influence just then, as argument was ended, would be 
arms in the hands of the union men. This was the thought and this the 
feeling of every union man in the state who had a clear view of the move- 
ments of the disunionists. In some places, in hope that something would 
be done in accordance with their wishes, and with the view of being ready 
for any emergency, companies of union men began to be formed, without 
arms, and to be drilled at stated times. In this way, besides preserving 
their present strength and courage, they were preparing themselves for 
future important service. 

Not more concerned about the perils which menaced the loyalty of 
Kentucky were the unionists of the state than was Mr. Lincoln himself. 
Besides the reasons of a public and general character, there were others, 
which were personal to himself, why he should be especially desirous of 
seeing Kentucky occupy her true position as one of the sister states of 
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the Union. But to send soldiers into the state, in disregard of the posi- 
tion which had been taken by the legislature and the governor, would be 
to give an advantage to the disunionists which they would be only too 
willing to use. 

While the president was revolving the situation in his mind, and con- 
sidering what, under the circumstances, was best to be done, the difficulty 
was removed by a call which was made at the White House by Lieutenant 
William Nelson, of the navy. Lieutenant Nelson was a Kentuckian by 
birth and rearing, was an ardent unionist, and was earnestly desirous of 
seeing terminated in favor of the government a neutrality which he knew 
the union men of the state had been compelled to accept against their 
better judgment and their more loyal disposition. 

His plan was for the government to help those who wished to help 7¢ 
by placing guns in their hands, without which they would not only be pow- 
erless to do anything to aid in maintaining its integrity, but might be 
swept into the ranks of the enemy, and thus be made instruments, against 
their wishes, in efforts to destroy it. 

The president approved of the plan, but, knowing that the effort to 
carry it out would be attended with difficulty and risk, asked where he 
could find a man who would undertake the work. “Cast your eyes,” said 
the lieutenant, “on a little man of my size.” The “little man” weighed 
nearly three hundred pounds, and was about as tall as Mr. Lincoln 
himself. 

The president, who was a good judge of men, believing, from his con- 
versation with Lieutenant Nelson that he was the suitable man for the 
emergency, at once accepted his offer, and proceeded to arrange with him 
the details of his mission. He agreed to furnish him, at first, with five 
thousand guns, and afterward, as they might be needed, with more. He 
deemed it important that, in the distribution of the guns, the lieutenant 
should receive the advice and aid of representative union men of the 
state ; and, that there might be no mistake made in the selection of such 
men, he determined to send him. to some prominent citizen of the state 
of well-known loyalty, prudence and influence, who should select the men 
with whom he was to confer. 

There was at that time residing in the city of Louisville, a gentleman 
who was well known to Mr. Lincoln to be of the character and standing 
required. That gentleman was Mr. Joshua F. Speed. Mr. Lincoln had 
become acquainted with him under peculiar circumstances, in Springfield, 
Illinois, when both were young men; Mr. Lincoln a novice at the practice 
of the law, and Mr. Speed a merchant. They had roomed together for 
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several years, and a warm friendship had sprung up between them which 
had continued undisturbed during all the intervening time. This was 
the gentleman to whom the president determined to send Lieutenant 
- Nelson. The president did not furnish the lieutenant with any written 
instructions, but directed him to go to Mr. Speed with such evidences of 
his appointment as he would have in himself and in the fact of his posses- 
sion of the guns. 

No time was allowed to elapse in idle preparation for the work. On 
the 4th of May, probably the same day on which the interview with the 
president took place, five thousand muskets were ordered by the secretary 
of war to be issued to Lieutenant Nelson at Cincinnati, Ohio; and the 
lieutenant took the cars at once for Louisville, stopping on his way at 
Cincinnati long enough to have a part of the guns shipped to Jeffersonville, 
Indiana, opposite to Louisville, to the care of Mr. Speed, as it was not 
deemed prudent to ship them through to Louisville. 

On the arrival of the lieutenant at Louisville he put up at the Galt 
House. Early the next morning he set out to find Mr. Speed. He had 
no acquaintance with him, and had never seen him. Mr. Speed was at 
that time residing on Second Street between Green and Walnut. On 
reaching the house, either from some doubt whether he was at the right 
residence or not, as there were several families of the same name relatives 
of the gentleman for whom he was seeking residing in the city, or from an 
apprehension that he might disturb the family by his early call, he walked 
back and forth several times on the pavement before ringing the bell. He 
was observed by Mrs. Speed and the servants, who became alarmed at his 
movements, as it was a time when many suspicious characters were pass- 
ing about, and when the fears of quiet persons were easily excited. 

After having taken several turns in front of the house he approached 
the door and rang the bell, and when the servant appeared inquired if that 
was the residence of Mr. Joshua F. Speed. Being informed that it was, 
he asked if Mr. Speed was in. Being told that he was not, but that he had 
gone to his office, he requested and received directions thereto, and left. 

The apprehensions excited in the minds of Mrs. Speed and the serv- 
ants were not removed till noon, when Mr. Speed returned home for din- 
ner, and gave an account of the visit which he had received at his office. 
He said that he was sitting at his table, with some papers before him, when 
a large man entered who, after glancing around the room, apparently to 
see if there. was more than one person besides himself present, asked if it 
was Mr. Speed that he saw before him, and, on being told that it was, 
asked if it was Mr. Joshua F. Speed. 
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“That is my name,” was the response. 

“Is there another room to this office ?” was the next question. 

“There is.” 

“Is there any one in that room?” 

“ There is not.” 

“T should like, Mr. Speed, to see you in that room for a short time.” 

Mr. Speed rose to lead the way, when the stranger turned and locked 
the door behind him, which he had just entered. 

This was not very assuring to a man of Mr. Speed’s moderate size. 
When they were both seated in the adjoining room, the lieutenant made 
himself known, and informed Mr. Speed of the object of his coming 
to Kentucky, and by whose direction he had come. He then gave an 
account of his interview with the president, and of his having been put 
into possession of arms for the union men of the state, as the result of 
that interview. He closed by saying that it was the president’s wish that 
Mr. Speed should go with him (the lieutenant) to Frankfort, and put him 
in communication with prominent union men there, with whom he could 
have consultation in regard to the distribution of the guns. 

Mr. Speed at once expressed his readiness to comply with the wishes 
of the President, and it was agreed that he and the lieutenant should go 
to Frankfort that afternoon. Nelson said that he did not wish, while 
there, to be introduced to any person who was not known to be an un- 
conditional unionist. 

On rising, at the close of the interview, to return to his hotel, Nelson 
turned to Mr. Speed, and said in an abrupt way, to which his friends 
afterward became accustomed as peculiarly his own, “I do not wish you to 
speak to me on the cars this afternoon, as we go to Frankfort; if you do, 
I'll insult you.” At the proper hour the two gentlemen met at the depot, 
but not as acquaintances; and on taking the train they went into differ- 
ent cars, and thus proceeded on their way to the capital of the State. Mr. 
Speed’s brother, the Hon. James Speed, who was afterward a member of 
Mr. Lincoln’s Cabinet, went up on the same train, if he was not already at 
the capital, that he might be present at the proposed meeting for con- 
sultation. Little did the other passengers, if perchance they saw in these: 
gentlemen anything which could distinguish them from ordinary travelers, 
dream of the importance of their mission, or of the effect that train’s safe 
arrival at Frankfort was to have in determining the position of Kentucky 
in the great struggle which had then begun, or of the influence which the 
determining of that position was to exert in the final settlement of the 
questions at issue. That day’s work was to result in the accomplishment 
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of much toward saving Kentucky to the Union; and Kentucky saved to 
the Union meant an addition to the national forces of about seventy thou- 
sand soldiers, many of whom, if the aims of the secessionists could have 
been carried out, would have been compelled to do service in the cause of 
the rebellion. 

Just what day of the month this was is not known to the writer. As 
the guns had been ordered to be issued to Lieutenant Nelson on the 4th 
day of May, and he had left Washington at once for Kentucky, it may 
have been the 6th; it could hardly have been later than the 7th. The 
legislature was now in session again, having convened on the 6th, agree- 
ably to the proclamation of the governor, and, in addition to the members 
of the two houses then assembled, other gentlemen of prominence had 
been brought to the capital by their interest in public affairs. 

On reaching Frankfort, Lieutenant Nelson went to the residence of an 
acquaintance, and Mr. Speed to the Capital Hotel. By the aid of his 
brother, Mr. Speed made arrangements for a meeting of a few representa- 
tive union men that night; and, at about nine o'clock, those who had 
been invited came together in the law office of the Hon. James Harlan, 
the father of Justice John M. Harlan, of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. They were the Hon. James Harlan, Hon. John J. Crit- 
tenden, Hon. Charles A. Wickliffe, Hon. Garret Davis and Hon. Thornton 
F. Marshall. These gentlemen, together with the Hon. James Speed, 
Lieutenant Nelson and Mr. Joshua F. Speed, composed the important 
assembly. 

On being introduced, Lieutenant Nelson proceeded at once to state 
the object of the meeting. As a Kentuckian, interested in the honor and 
welfare of the state, and desirous of doing what lay in his power to pre- 
vent it from being drawn into rebellion, he had laid before the president 
a plan to strengthen the hearts of Kentucky unionists, and put an end to 
the aggressive movements of the enemies of the government. That plan 
was the putting of arms into the hands of such union men of the state as 
wished to receive them. The president had approved of the plan, and 
had appointed him to carry it out. The guns were within reach, and, in 
accordance with the wishes of the president, he solicited the advice and 
aid of the gentlemen present in the distribution of the same. 

The subject was gravely discussed. What the disunionists were doing 
in aid of rebellion was notorious. Several companies of troops had already 
been openly enlisted in the state for the Confederacy, in spite of the 
loudly proclaimed neutrality, and no one could seriously doubt what the 
end would be without a change. But the public mind was in such a fever- 
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ish state, and the disunionists were so ready to take advantage of every 
movement on the part of the government or of its friends, that it was 
necessary to proceed with the utmost caution even in what seemed to be 
clearly and undeniably right. Besides, the slightest mismanagement might 
defeat the original design; the guns might fall into the hands of the 
enemies of the government, and thus help turn the state into the vortex 
of rebellion, instead of contributing to wheel it into line with the states 
that were true to the Union. 

But any thoughts which may have silanes themselves to the minds 
of the gentlemen composing that meeting against the distribution itself, 
were swept away by a profound conviction that the guns were necessary 
to the salvation of the state; and the manner of the distribution soon 
became the only important subject of consideration. Nelson, by nature 
and by the training he had received in the navy, quick to decide and quick 
to act, was disposed to proceed in the most direct way possible to the 
accomplishment of the work committed to him, without being hampered 
by what might seem to him unnecessary precautions or formalities. He 
desired that orders should be signed in blank, to be filled out by him, for 
persons desiring guns, according to his best judgment, and, for that pur- 
pose, he cut pieces of paper, as he was standing by a table that was in the 
room, and laid them on the table ready to be signed. This did not seem 
to the other gentlemen present to be the best method of proceeding, and 
it was finally agreed that these gentlemen should give actual orders for 
guns, leaving the number of guns blank, to be filled out by Lieutenant 
Nelson afterward, as the exigencies of different localities might seem to 
demand, and that these orders should be countersigned by Mr. Speed and 
placed in the hands of the lieutenant. This was designed to prevent any 
mistake being made as to the persons who were to receive the guns. Each 
gentleman of the committee had a district assigned him for which he was 
to give orders. These districts were mostly, if not altogether, in the north- 
ern and central parts of the state. 

It was well on toward day before the business of the committee was 
completed. 

When about to adjourn Mr. Davis remarked that the meeting which 
they had been holding was perhaps the most important ever held in Ken- 
tucky, and one of the most important ever held in the United States. 

Some suggestion was made as to the length of time during which 
secrecy, should be observed in regard to their proceedings. Mr. Speed 
said that he was willing to keep the proceedings secret until a sufficient 
number of guns had been obtained to secure Kentucky, when he would be 
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disposed to make known what had been done, and to say that more guns 
could be obtained. To this the other gentlemen seemed to assent, and then 
the meeting adjourned. 

With the guns, at least with those sent to Jeffersonville, there was no 
ammunition, and Hon. James Speed went to Indianapolis to see Governor 
Morton, with the view of obtaining a supply. The governor readily agreed 
to furnish all the ammunition that might be needed for the present, and 
immediately had a quantity shipped to Jeffersonville, where the guns were 
deposited. Both the guns and the ammunition were kept for safety in the 
penitentiary at that place until they were distributed. 

At once the distribution began. The number of guns claimed for the 
city of Louisville, as the largest city in the state, and in a certain sense 
the key to the state, was twelve hundred. They were placed in the hands 
of the mayor, Mr. John M. Delph, a decided union man. The remainder 
of those that were deposited at Jeffersonville were sent out to points near 
Louisville. The writer of this was at the time living at Shelbyville, a town 
about thirty miles from Louisville, on the turnpike leading to Frankfort. 
It was a place of strong union sentiments, and a home guard company, 
composed entirely of union men, had been organized there some weeks 
previous to the time of the meeting at Frankfort. This company received 
some of the guns. Doctor Wm. Bailey, who was captain of the company, 
says, in a letter to me upon the subject, that the guns were brought up 
from Louisville at night and placed in store secretly, and that the fact was 
so concealed that surprise was apparent upon the countenances of the 
Southern sympathizers when they saw them in the handsof themen. The 
date of the reception of the guns, not remembered by the doctor, must 
have been the roth, or at the latest the 11th, of May, only seven days from 
the day on which the secretary of war had ordered the five thousand guns 
to be issued to Lieutenant Nelson; for I find in my private journal an 
entry of the date of Monday, the 13th day of May, in which, in allusion 
to the condition of affairs in the state, I say: “The union men are ob- 
taining arms for the purpose of defending themselves if necessary against 
any such tyranny on the part of the secessionists of the state as has been 
endured by the union men of Tennessee and Virginia.” The distribution 
began at Louisville, but the next week thereafter guns began to be sent 
out from Cincinnati. Where home guard companies (the name by which 
the union companies came to be known, to distinguish them from the state 
guard companies) had been formed, the guns were sent to them. Where 
there were no such companies, prominent union men were selected to re- 
ceive the guns and to see that they were handed to men in their localities 
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known to be truly loyal to the government. These men soon formed 
themselves into companies and held themselves ready for any emergency. 

The introduction of the guns into any city or town had the double effect 
of inspiring the union men of such city or town with confidence and cour- 
age, and of filling the secessionists thereof with astonishment, indignation 
and alarm. And when the news of such introduction was carried to other 
places, as it was carried very quickly, the secessionists of such places be- 
came anxious and watchful, especially if there was anything like an organ- 
ization of union men in their midst, not knowing at what moment the 
guns might be seen in the hands or on the shoulders of such men, and were 
ready to prevent if possible the introduction of the guns into their neigh- 
borhoods. No small amount of courage, therefore, as well as of caution, 
was required on the part of those who received the guns from Lieutenant 
‘Nelson. After the distribution of the guns to the union men in any local- 
ity the danger was, in a great measure, past. 

The guns for the counties of Bourbon, Fayette, Clark and Montgom- 
ery were sent up by the Kentucky Central Railroad. The shipment of 
these guns took place on the 17th of May. Mr. John D. Hearne, at that 
time of Paris, now of Covington, took an active partinthe work. He says 
that all was kept profoundly secret till the departure of the afternoon 
train on the Kentucky Central Railroad, when a man designated for the 
purpose was stationed in the telegraph office at Covington to prevent any 
information being sent on the wires. Trains of wagons were hastily loaded 
in Cincinnati with the guns and sent across the river to the Kentucky Cen- 
tral depot in Covington, where cars were speedily placed in position to 
receive the arms. 

“Cincinnati had at that time,” says Mr. Hearne, “a large volunteer 
patrol, a kind of home guard, whose self-imposed duty, among others, was 
to prevent any contraband articles from going into Kentucky without 
special permission from some self-appointed committee who heard and 
passed upon all applications, and whose determination was final. Squarely 
up against this patrol came Lieutenant Nelson and the first wagon in the 
line loaded with muskets and ammunition. As they approached the ferry 
and were notified what credentials were necessary before being permitted 
to pass, Nelson demanded from whence came the authority to stop him, 
an officer of the United States Government, and with language more for- 
cible than elegant informed Mr. Patrol that if another of his teams were 
stopped, he would have the person who stopped it sent to a military 
prison. I need scarcely say that no more wagons were stopped. The train 
was loaded and left the depot at 11 o’clock that night, and before daylight 
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the next morning the guns for Bourbon, Clark and Montgomery counties 
were landed at Paris, and those for Fayette county at Lexington.” These 
last were directed to the care of Mr. Hiram Shaw, Sr., whose loyalty and 
decision of character made him conspicuous among the union men in that 
part of the state. The guns for Clark and Montgomery counties had to 
be hauled from Paris to Winchester and Mt. Sterling, the county seats 
respectively of those counties, in wagons; Winchester being about sixteen 
miles distant and Mt. Sterling about twenty. The men who took the guns 
from Paris to Mt. Sterling were intercepted by spies, but showing a deter- 
mined purpose, no attack was made upon them. Before sunset of that 
day the guns for these four counties, all in the heart of the Blue Grass 
portion of the state, were in the hands of men pledged to use them for the 
maintenance of the union, and whom it would have been hazardous to 
provoke to a trial of their ability to use them. 

On the day on which the guns for the counties just named were shipped 
by cars from Covington, others were shipped by boat directly from Cincin- 
nati, up the Ohio river. The latter were for the counties of Mason and 
Nicholas. The boat containing them reached its destination, Maysville, 
the county seat of Mason county, early in the night, while the train bear- 
ing the others was making its way along the track that follows the tortuous 
course of the Licking-river. The next morning, while the union men of 
Lexington and Paris were unboxing the guns sent to them, and the men 
from Winchester and Mt. Sterling were loading wagons with theirs, the 
men of Maysville were rejoicing in the possession of a similar treasure. The 
Hon. Henry Wadsworth was the commander of the home guards of 
Maysville. The guns intended for Nicholas county were in charge of Col- 
onel Leonidas Metcalfe, a citizen of that county, and a son of a former 
governor of Kentucky and senator of the United States. 

The news of the arrival of the guns at Paris and Lexington and Mays- 
ville, all three prominent places, spread like wild-fire. About the time 
when Colonel Metcalfe was well on his way, by turnpike, with the arms for 
Nicholas county, a meeting of disunionists and neutrality men was called 
at Carlisle, the county seat of that county, at which a committee was ap- 
pointed to go down the turnpike, in the direction of Maysville, and meet 
Colonel Metcalfe, and protest that the introduction of the guns could only 
result in an immediate and sanguinary conflict. This committee met the 
colonel with the wagon containing the guns a little north of the Blue Licks 
Springs, and delivered their message, which was, in the most unequivocal 
terms, that the guns must not be brought to Carlisle, and that seventy-five 
men were banded together to come to the turnpike bridge at the Blue 
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Licks, and prevent them from being taken beyond it. Colonel Metcalfe 
had with him, besides the driver, only two other men, citizens of his 
county; but he was fearless and determined, and he said, in response, to 
the bearers of the message, in language made emphatic by an oath, that 
they might go back and tell the men who had sent them, that seventy-five 
of them might come to the bridge, but that seventy-five would never go 
back to Carlisle; and with that he told his driver to drive on. Nobody met 
him at the bridge, and that night the guns were received by men awaiting 
the colonel’s arrival, at his residence, on the turnpike, about two miles 
from Carlisle, in whose hands he knew they would do no harm to the gov- 
ernment. 

The number of guns received at this time into the state was believed 
by disunionists to be much larger than it really was. A prominent 
Southern sympathizer, writing at the time to another prominent Southern 
sympathizer, estimated the number that was landed at Maysville at two 
thousand five hundred, the number that was sent up into the Blue Grass 
section at five thousand, and the whole number that had been received at 
Cincinnati for distribution in Kentucky at fifteen thousand. Each gun 
was thus made to have the moral effect of three or four. 

The distribution in the six counties named took place, as has been 
shown, on the 18th of May. This was Saturday. On Monday, the 2oth, 
in the lower house of the legislature, a Southern sympathizer “ moved 
to suspend the rule and regular order of business for the purpose of offer- 
ing the following resolution, viz.: 

“ WHEREAS, Several members of this house have received information 
deemed by them to be reliable, that a large number of guns and munitions 
of war have been received from Northern States at Lexington and 
Paris, under the pledge, or oath, that said guns and munitions of war 
are to be placed in the hands of organized bodies of men unknown to the 
militia laws of the state; therefore, 

“ Resolved by the House of Representatives, That the speaker appoint a 
select committee of five members to investigate the allegations of the pre- 
amble, with power to send for persons and papers, and that said committee 
make their report to this house.” 

The suspension of the rule required a vote of two-thirds of the house. 
This was not obtained, and so'the resolution was not presented. On the 
next day the same gentleman offered substantially the same resolution in 
other language, when Mr. Wolf, a union member, as an offset, moved to 
amend the resolution by adding, that the committee should inquire and 
report to the house whether an organization, known as the “ Knights of 
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the Golden Circle” was in existence in the state, and if so, what were its 
purposes, who were its officers, what obligations its members were required 
to take to oppose the government of the United States, and whether any of 
the members of the legislature were members of said organization ; also, to 
inquire and report whether the governor of the state had carried on any secret 
correspondence, or otherwise, touching the secession of Kentucky, or as to 
the furnishing of troops by Kentucky tothe Confederate States. The amend- 
ment was agreed to, and the resolution, as amended, adopted, and referred 
to the Committee on Federal Relations, instead of to a special committee. 
On a call of the yeas and nays, the vote stood forty-six to forty-four 
against the reference. On the same day, Mr. Ireland, another union mem- 
ber, offered a resolution to the effect that the committee should also inquire 
and report whether arms had been purchased, or whether efforts had been 
made to procure arms from outside of Kentucky, “to arm bodies of men 
or individuals in Kentucky, with a view to-aid or assist in the secession of 
Kentucky from the Federal Union,” which was adopted. By another reso- 
lution, offered by Mr. Wolf on the 24th, it was ordered that the committee 
inquire and report whether any member of the legislature or any member 
of either house of Congress from Kentucky had carried on any corre- 
spondence, or made any engagement with any officials of the Confederate 
States, with a view to the secession of Kentucky. This was the day fixed, 
by previous resolution, for the adjournment of the legislature. Before ad- 
journing, a bill passed the lower house authorizing and empowering the 
Committee on Federal Relations to continue their meetings, after the ad- 
journment, for a period of not more than thirty days, for the purpose of 
investigating and making report on the resolutions adopted; the report to 
be made to the governor, and by him to be laid before the next General 
Assembly. While this bill was under consideration in the senate, the hour 
for final adjournment arrived, and so the battle of investigation and counter- 
investigation came to an end. 

The distribution of guns went on. 

Efforts had been made by General Speed S. Fry, at that time Captain 
Fry, of Danville, the county seat of Boyle county, in the center of the state, 
to procure arms for a home guard company of that place, from General 
Simon Bolivar Buckner, commander of the state guard, but in vain. 
Hearing that General Nelson had guns for distribution to such companies, 
General Fry, in company with Wellington Harlan, William Goodloe and 
Stephen G. Cloyd, of Boyle county, and Dr. Stephen Burdett and Osburn 
Dunn, of Garrard, an adjoining county, went to Cincinnati with the hope 
of procuring guns for companies in Jessamine, Garrard, Mercer, Lincoln 
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and Boyle counties. On reaching Cincinnati they found the city in a state 
of intense excitement, business of all kinds seemingly suspended, and the 
war the only subject of conversation. They found Lieutenant Nelson in 
a cheerful and affable state of mind; and when the object of their mission 
was made known, a prompt affirmative response was given by him to their 
requests. He informed them, however, that the excitement in Cincinnati 
had become so intense, when it had become known that he had arms in 
his possession for distribution among the home guards of Kentucky, that 
he had been compelled to ship all the arms consigned to him to the care 
of Mr. Hamilton Gray of the city of Maysville. This excitement had 
arisen in consequence of the idea that Kentucky loyalty was of so doubtful 
a type as to render it dangerous to the interests, not only of Cincinnati, 
but also of the government, to intrust guns to the hands of the citizens of 
Kentucky. 

He at once gave General Fry an order on Mr. Gray for seven hundred 
guns; and the general and his companions, without delay, proceeded by 
boat to Maysville. On presenting their order there they were informed that 
it would be filled as soon as conveyance for the guns could be obtained, 
as it was deemed best to take them by the way of the Maysville and Lex- 
ington turnpike, although the route lay through certain sections where 
Southern sympathies predominated. The distance from Maysville to 
Danville by this way is about ninety miles. They procured two wagons, 
one drawn by six horses and the other by two. It was late in the day 
before the loading was completed, and the sun had set by the time they 
reached the top of the hill just in the rear of the city. There they en- 
camped for the night, and made a very early start the next morning. 

Before starting, having apprehension that they might encounter some 
trouble on the way, they took the precaution to load six of the guns with 
buck and ball, and to lay them in the box hung in the rear of the larger 
wagon. They expected to get their breakfast at some convenient point 
on the way. In the course of an hour they passed the house of a good 
union man and an old acquaintance of General Fry, who compelled the 
general to come in and take breakfast with him. After breakfast this gen- 
tleman brought out his buggy and took the general on in it till they over- 
took the other men, who had gone ahead with the wagons. The rest took 
breakfast at Mayslick, twelve miles from Maysville. “ As all our move- 
ments,” says the commander of this little force, “had been of a public 
character—the loading of the guns upon the wagons, and our departure 
with them from Maysville—there were doubtless those who were watching 
us with a view of bearing intelligence of our coming to different points on 
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the road; for, as we entered the little town of Mayslick we found the 
streets thronged with men and boys, the larger mass of whom had come 
from their homes in the country to witness the passing of the approaching 
little army with its munitions of war; and doubtless also to join in any at- 
tempt that might be made to take the guns from us. It was very evident 
that nearly all this assemblage, judging from the frowning aspect depicted 
in their countenances, were of the extreme Southern type in sympathy 
and sentiment. 

“Just before entering the town, being myself,” says the general, “in 
front, and walking alone behind the larger wagon, a gentleman came to 
the front door of his dwelling, which he opened only sufficiently wide (he 
was doubtless a union man) to exhibit his head, waved his hand to me 
to stop, and then, in a tone barely loud enough for me to hear him, said: 
‘Do not go into the town with those guns,’ and then suddenly disappeared. 
I halted the larger wagon. The other portion of my company had betaken 
themselves to the top of the smaller wagon to give rest to their weary 
limbs. When they came up I notified them of what had just happened, 
and a council of war was held, which, after a careful examination of the 
smaller arms we had upon our persons, resulted in a decision to move for- 
ward. We marched into the town, halted opposite the door of the only 
hotel in the place, and there our wagons stood while the other members of 
the party went into the hotel and ate their breakfasts, I remaining as the 
only sentinel to watch the movements of the crowd who gathered around, 
and to guard the guns. 

“TI took my stand immediately in the rear of the larger wagon, with my 
hand upon the box containing the six loaded guns; and whilst standing 
thus alone one of the crowd walked upto my side, and in rather an insolent 
tone asked, if ‘they hadn’t better take some of those guns?’ to which I 
coolly, but firmly, responded: ‘There they are; take them.’ Whether it 
was the coolness of my response or the fear of danger that might be lurk- 
ing near, I could not tell, but something induced him to turn away without 
offering any other remark. My comrades in a very short time came out, 
when, bidding the crowd good morning, we quietly moved off, thankful 
that nothing had occurred to impede our progress.” 

Nothing of interest occurred after this till they reached Millersburg, 
in Bourbon county, about thirty-six miles from Maysville. Knowing that 
the sentiments of the people of this place were almost entirely Southern, 
they deemed it necessary to keep their forces in close order, watching with 
eager eyes the crowd that appeared on the street, evidently brought 
together by the news of their coming, which had preceded them. 
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The driver of the large wagon, whom they had suspected of being a 
Southern sympathizer, had been told, after leaving Mayslick, not to stop 
in any town. “ But in spite of our positive orders,” says the general, “ he 
pretended to have some important business at Millersburg, stopped his 
team right in the center of the town, dismounted, and ran immediately into 
some house. Not knowing what information he might communicate to 
persons he came in contact with, and wishing to get as far on our journey 
as possible before night-fall, Dr. Burdett, one of our company, at once 
mounted the saddle horse, drove the wagon through the town, leaving Mr. 
Driver to overtake us as best he could. Our order was again repeated to 
him, and his pledge was given that he would not stop again. As luck 
would have it, the only thing that occurred that had even the semblance 
of any hostile demonstration (and that was simply amusing and ridiculous, 
except for the effect that it might have had upon some of the crowd), was 
the act of an old lady who sat in adoor on the street. Raising her clenched 
fist she shook it at us with some degree of violence, and exclaimed, at the 
top of her voice: ‘If I was a man I would not let them guns pass without 
taking some of them.’”’ 

They expected to reach Paris, eight miles beyond Millersburg, that 
night ; but when they had gone not quite half the distance, a messenger, 
sent by the direction of Lieutenant Nelson, met them, and informed them 
that arebel company had been parading the streets of Paris that day creating 
considerable excitement among the citizens, and warned them that there 
was danger if they went into town that night, that an effort might be 
made by the rebel company to seize their guns. The result of this warn- 
ing was a determination to go into camp for the night. They halted near 
the residence of Mrs. Hezekiah Martin, a widow lady of decided union 
sentiments, who kindly provided supper and breakfast for them, and fur- 
nished them with bedding to spread on the roadside near their wagons, 
where they deemed it best, for the safety of their guns, to sleep. 

Early the next morning they took up their line of march. On entering 
Paris they found the streets perfectly quiet. On stepping for a moment 
into the grocery store of Mr. H. T. Brent, through whom the warning had 
been sent out the day before, General Fry saw a number of guns standing 
against the wall; and was told, in response to his inquiry, what their pres- 
ence meant. That they had been placed there that they might be ready 
fer use by the union men of the town in the event of any hostile demon- 
strations on the part of the rebels against him and his comrades in their 
passage through the place. 

“Here again,” says the general, “just as we reached the center and 
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chief business part of the town, our rebel teamster halted his team, dis- 
mounted, rushed into a house, pretendedly to see some one on business. 
Being now fully convinced that his persistent disobedience of our positive 
orders was intended to involve us in some difficulty, we determined that 
his folly and perversity should not delay the progress of our march; so 
that as soon as he dismounted I mounted into the saddle and drove the 
team through the town and some distance beyond.” 

They felt some apprehensions in approaching Lexington; but they 
passed through the city without seeming to attract any special attention. 
They encamped that night four miles beyond Lexington on the farm of a 
Mr. Dunn, who, though a rebel sympathizer, entertained them very hos- 
pitably at his house. 

On reaching Nicholasville, the county seat of Jessamine county, twelve 
miles beyond Lexington, the next day, they found a company of home 
guards ready to welcome them and relieve them of a portion of their guns. 
They were heartily congratulated on their success, and were then invited 
to a rich and bountiful repast. 

Proceeding on their way they were met at Mr. Richard Robinson’s, 
where the road forks, one prong leading to Danville and the other to Lan- 
caster, by a part of the home guard company of Garrard county, who, 
after having received the portion of the guns designed for their county, 
bade the general and his comrades adieu, and with shouts of gladness and 
triumph hastened away in the direction of Lancaster, to rejoice the hearts 
of the other members of their company. 

With the remainder of their charge the general and his faithful compan- 
ions turned to the right and proceeded on their way towards Danville. 
They reached there at a late hour in the night, when the people generally 
were wrapped in sleep. A few friends, however, were waiting and watch- 
ing fortheir coming. With as little noise as possible the guns were removed 
from the wagons and deposited under lock and key in the house of one of 
the members of the home guard company. 

No suspicion of the visit of General Fry, and the little band of men 
that had accompanied him, to Cincinnati for the purpose of procuring guns, 
had reached the rebel part of the community, “and it would be impossi- 
ble,” says the general, “for any one to describe, in language sufficiently 
strong, the consternation expressed in the countenances of these people, 
when they beheld my company of a hundred men file down Main street, 
with bayonets glistening in the sunlight, pointing above their heads, and 
nodding to and fro as they kept ‘step to the music of the Union.’ ”’ 


The companies from Mercer and Lincoln counties hastened to Danville 
Vor. X.—No. 2.—10 
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as soon as they received information of the arrival of the guns at that place, 
and received their distributive share of the coveted prize. 

The first issue of guns to Lieut. Nelson being exhausted, on the fifth of 
June five thousand more guns were issued, and the distribution went on. 
In proportion to the increase of home guards, with these arms in their 
hands, the courage and the hopes of the unionists rose, and those of the 
disunionists fell. The disunionists, in a spirit of hatred and scorn, spoke 
of the guns as “ Lincoln guns.” The men who carried the guns on their 
shoulders accepted the title thus given to them with a smile of confidence 
which was full of meaning. These guns, notwithstanding all the hatred with 
which they and the bearers of them were regarded by the enemies of the 
government, had a wonderfully quieting effect in the communities into 
which they were introduced, and, doubtless, were the means of preventing 
disturbances, and perhaps scenes of bloodshed. Under their influence, 
moreover, the unionists began to hope for an early end of neutrality. 

The president, fully aware of the difficulties under which the friends of 
the government in Kentucky labored, had avoided doing anything which 
might have the appearance of bringing any pressure to bear upon the state 
from without. Colonels Guthrie and Woodruff, Kentuckians, desirous of 
aiding the government, had gone across the Ohio river, and opened a re- 
cruiting station in Ohio for such Kentuckians as wished to enlist in the 
service of the United States; and about the time of Lieut. Nelson’s first 
appearance in Kentucky for the purpose of distributing guns, Major Ander- 
son, of Fort Sumter fame, himself a Kentuckian, was commissioned to open 
a recruiting office in Cincinnati for volunteers from Kentucky and West 
Virginia. Many union men of the state were thus seeking service under 
the flag of the United States outside of the boundaries of the state. But, 
stimulated by the manifest purposes of the enemies of the government on 
the one hand, and by the rising tide of union sentiment in the North, and 
the presence of the “ Lincoln guns” in the hands of the home guards of 
the state on the other hand, the unionists of Kentucky were becoming 
more and more outspoken in favor of placing the state in active co-opera- 
tion with the loyal states of the North in the maintenance of the integ- 
rity of the Union. 

An extra election for congressmen was held on the twentieth of June, 
the result proving highly satisfactory to the loyal people of the State, all 
but one of the members elected being union men. 

On the twenty-seventh of June, Kentucky and Tennessee were formed 
into a military department, with Brigadier-General Robert Anderson in 
command. It was necessary for the government to reach Tennessee by 
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the way of Kentucky; but, waiving its right to march soldiers from the 
North across the soil of the state, the government, on the first of July, 
authorized Lieut. Nelson—who about this time was transferred from the 
navy to the army, and made brigadier-general of volunteers—to enlist 
five regiments of infantry and one of cavalry in East Tennessee and as 
many in Kentucky, and on July the fourth the war department ordered 
ten thousand additional stand of arms to be issued to him, and on the 
ninth three thousand more, to enable him to arm the men who should be 
thus enlisted. 

From the time of the first important meeting in Frankfort, in May, 
prominent union men of the state had been in frequent consultation with 
one another and with General Nelson in regard to the position of the 
state; and the thoughts and feelings of the union people of Kentucky 
were, through them, gradually but surely giving direction to the policy of 
the state; and that policy was becoming less and less uncertain every 
day. 

Some of the men most prominent in these meetings were, in addition 
to those already mentioned, General Jerry Boyle, Hon. Joshua F. Bell, 
Hon. Tucker Woodson, arid General John W. Finnell. Meetings were 
held in Louisville, Frankfort, Lexington, Jessamine county, and probably 
in other places. 

On the fifteenth of July General Nelson visited Lancaster, where he had 
a conference with several gentlemen who were known to be earnest, active 
friends of the government, in regard to the proposed enlistments. It was 
agreed that the most suitable place for the establishment of a camp for 
gathering recruits was Mr. Richard Robinson’s farm, at the forks of the 
road leading from Lexington to Danville and Lancaster, and it was decided 
that that should be the place for the camp, and that the troops should 
begin to assemble there immediately after the August election. At this 
meeting in Lancaster, General Nelson commissioned William J. Landrum, 
Thomas E. Bramlette, Speed S. Fry, and T. T. Garrard as colonels, and 
Frank Woolford as lieutenant-colonel, of volunteers in the service of the 
United States. Recruiting must have already begun in anticipation of the 
commissioning of these gentlemen, as General Nelson reported the next 
day from Cincinnati to the war department that Kentucky recruits were 
then arriving at the place or places appointed for rendezvous. 

On the twenty-first of July the battle of Bull Run was fought. On that 
day a meeting of leading union men was held at Lexington with General 
Nelson. Among those present were the Hon. James Speed, Mr. Joshua 
I’. Speed, Hon. Garret Davis, Hon. James Harlan, Sr., General Jerry Boyle, 
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and Colonel T. T. Garrard. When the news of the reverse to the union 
forces arrived, the enemies of the government throughout the state be- 
came exultant, and did not hesitate to make their feelings manifcst in the 
most open and noisy way. On the return of Mr. James Speed and Mr. 
Joshua F. Speed to Louisville, they found the city wild with excitement. 
The feelings of the secessionists, which had been somewhat restrained by 
the presence in the city of the guns in the hands of the home guards, 
now broke out afresh in the display of secession flags and in shoutings for 
Jeff. Davis. Secession flags were seen flying from buggies and carriages, 
as these vehicles were driven through the streets. 

Hon. James Speed was the commander of the home guard of Louis- 
ville, and soon after his arrival from Lexington he received a message from 
Mr. Delph, the mayor, who was as true and brave as he was loyal, request- 
ing him to come to the mayor's office. Mr. Speed at once proceeded to 
the office, and after a short conference with the mayor, sent for Captain 
George Jewett, who was captain of Company A in the home guard, and 
ordered him to call his company together at once, to be held on guard 
during the night. He directed him to send to the mayor’s office a box of 
ammunition, and at the hour when the police were to meet for roll-call to 
send a file of men thither with an order for ammunition. This was done, 
and Mr. Speed, as commander of the home guard, opened the ammuni- 
tion box and delivered the cartridges to the file of men, in the presence of 
the police of the city, saying tothe officer who received them that he must 
keep his men ready for service at a moment’s warning. The scene made 
the impression desired. The news was spread by the police throughout 
the city that the home guard was prepared for any emergency, and the 
tumult soon subsided. 

The influence of the presence of the “ Lincoln guns” in Louisville at 
this critical period is an illustration of the influence of their presence in 
other parts of the state. Without them the union men, discouraged 
by the depressing effect which was produced by the news of the terrible 
defeat which the union army had suffered, would have found it difficult 
to withstand the clamorous tonfidence and the aggressive boldness which 
were displayed by the secessionists under the stimulating influence of a 
victory to the rebel army. The presence of the guns prevented any vio- 
lent outbreak. 

The election of members of the legislature took place on the fifth of 
August. Recruiting, under the colonels who had been commissioned by 
General Nelson, had in the meantime been going forward; and on the day 
after election the recruits began to arrive at Richard Robinson’s farm, the 
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place which had been selected fora camp. Several prominent gentlemen, 
in addition to the officers themselves, were present. The camp was for- 
mally opened with public addresses, all breathing a spirit of devotion to 
the country. The news of the establishment of the camp soon became 
known throughout the state, and volunteers began to flock to “ Camp 
Dick Robinson,” not only from different parts of Kentucky, but also from 
East Tennessee. 

Two days before the opening of the camp, Governor Harris, of Tennes- 
see, had addressed a letter to Governor Magoffin, of Kentucky, on the 
subject of the enlistments which were then going on, as contrary to the 
position of neutrality which had been taken by the legislature and the 
governor of Kentucky. Governor Magoffin visited the neighborhood of 
the camp, and, on the twelfth of August, responded to Governor Harris’s 
letter. In his response, after having given the impressions he had received 
of the opinions of union men with whom he had conversed in regard to 
the existence of the camp, he said: “In a few days I hope to be able to 
inform your excellency of the disbanding of the organizations to which 
you have been pleased to call my attention.” With the hope of accom- 
plishing this object, the governor, on the nineteenth of August, sent Mr. 
W. A. Dudley and Mr, F. K. Hunt, as commissioners of the State of Ken- 
tucky, to urge the removal from the limits of Kentucky of the forces in 
camp within the state. 

In his letter to the president of the United States he said: “If such 
action as is hereby urged be promptly taken, I firmly believe the peace of 
the people of Kentucky will be preserved, and the horrors of a bloody war 
will be averted from a people now peaceful and tranquil.” 

The gentlemen named at once proceeded to Washington, and had an 
interview with the president. On the following Monday, the 26th, the 
president handed them a letter to the governor, written on the 24th, in 
which, after reviewing the facts and respectfully declining to remove the 
force from the state, he added: “I most cordially sympathize with your 
excellency in the wish to preserve the peace of my own native state, Ken- 
tucky; but it is with regret I search, and cannot find, in your not very 
short letter, any declaration or intimation that you entertain any desire 
for the preservation of the Federal Union.” 

While the governor was trying to bring about the disbandment of the 
volunteers at Camp Dick Robinson through the agency of commissioners 
sent to Washington, others had a mind to try to bring it about by inter- 
cepting the arms designed for the camp. Doctor Ethelbert L. Dudley, 
commander of the home guard of Lexington, was informed on Tuesday, 
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August 20, that guns for Camp Dick Robinson were on their way thither, 
and that they would reach Lexington that night. Apprehending that 
there might be an effort to seize them, he sent Mr. H. K. Milward, after- 
wards lieutenant-colonel of one of the Kentucky regiments, to the camp 
to inform General Nelson of the expected arrival of the guns, and of 
his fears of trouble with the rebels in regard tothem. The distance was 
about twenty-two miles. Accompanied by a young man, Mr. Milward ar- 
rived at the camp about three o'clock the next morning. Arousing Gen- 
eral Nelson, at the risk of an explosion of that officer’s well-known wrath, 
he delivered his message, and was surprised at the rapidity of the general’s 
commands and at the quickness which the colonels displayed in answering 
his summons. The soldiers were equally speedy in obeying the commands 
of their colonels. By the time Mr. Milward’s horse was fed and sufficiently 
rested to return, infantry and cavalry were ready to move. The detach- 
ment was under the command of Colonel Thomas E. Bramlette. The 
infantry proceeded as far as Nicholasville, a distance of ten miles; the 
cavalry went on to Lexington, arriving there some time between noon and 
one o'clock P.M. The day was rainy, and the men were not as yet pro- 
vided with suitable army clothing. The ladies of Nicholasville seeing this, 
had furnished them, in their passage through that place, with some sort of 
covering for their shoulders, which, at the same time, covered the short 
guns which they carried. On reaching Lexington, the troops rode down 
Mulberry street into Main. As they passed the Phcenix Hotel, quite a 
number of persons were crowding the windows of that building, looking at 
them. Some one, either from one of the windows or from the sidewalk, 
made some remark intimating the inability of the cavalry to do much as 
soldiers, when one of the cavalrymen threw back his shoulder cover, dis- 
playing his gun, brought it to his shoulder, and pointed it toward the 
crowd. The action was quite sufficient to convince and scatter the 
crowd. 

The train bringing the guns designed for the camp had arrived just be- 
fore day. A knowledge of the arrival of the guns was soon spread 
throughout the city. Threats were given out that the rebels, under the 
lead of Capt. John H. Morgan’s state guard company, intended to capture 
them. The blowing of a bugle from: the roof of the company’s armory, on 
the northeast corner of Main and Upper streets, would be the signal for 
the members of the company to rally for that purpose. The home guards 
were quietly notified that if the court-house bell rang they must repair to 
the railroad depot where the guns were. Shortly after the arrival of Col- 
onel Bramlette and his men, a son of Mr. Henry Saxton went to the roof 
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of the armory and blew his bugle loud and long. Immediately thereafter 
the court-house bell began to ring, and from all quarters the men began to 
rally—Capt. Morgan’s men to their armory where their guns were, and the 
home guards to the depot, with their guns on their shoulders. Mr. Hiram 
Shaw, a nephew of the gentleman of the same name to whose care the first 
“ Lincoln guns” sent to Lexington were consigned, has furnished me with 
an account of the occurrences of that day. He was a member of the home 
guard. He says: “I deliberately locked my store, and went down there,” 
that is, to the depot. “ Altogether there assembled about one hundred and 
fifty to one hundred and seventy-five home guards, who, with Colonel Bram- 
lette’s men, made a force which was able to protect the guns, and evidently 
meant to do so,” 

“It was a demonstration,” says Mr. Shaw, “ which gratified the friends 
and astonished the enemies of the government. Seeing it, and seeing the 
uselessness of the effort, and the trouble it would produce, Major M. C. 
Johnson and Hon, John C. Breckenridge, the former a union man, went to 
the armory and persuaded the men assembled there not to attempt to take 
the guns.’”’ Meanwhile “the union men remembered a piece of brass 
artillery which was kept near the city watch-house, and had been used for 
many years on all public occasions when salutes were in order. Although 
much nearer to the rebel armory than to the depot where they were assem- 
bled, the home guards sent a squad of men to bring it, which they did, and 
it was soon ready to be used if it should be necessary. No attack, however, 
was made. The guns were loaded into the several wagons necessary to con- 
vey them to Camp Dick Robinson; the home guards went with them to 
the city limits, and trusting them tothe two hundred cavalry, or rather 
mounted infantry, they returned to the city and were dismissed after their 
bloodless victory. 

The legislature, composed of members fresh from the people, met at 
Frankfort on the second day of September. A very large majority of the 
members were decided union men. With this evidence of the wishes of 
the people of the state, together with the fact that there were now as 
many union men in the state, with arms in.their possession, as there were 
secessionists, the crisis was regarded as past, and the position of Kentucky 
as settled in favor of the Union. Very soon the legislature, by the meas- 
ures which it adopted, put the state in alignment with the loyal states of 
the North in the efforts which they were making to preserve the govern- 
ment in its integrity. 

The popular sentiment of the state had been all the time in favor of 
the preservation of the Union; but so had been the popular sentiment of 
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Virginia and of Tennessee. But these states had been drawn into rebell- 
ion in spite of the wishes of the people. Had it not been for the fore- 
sight, the courage, the energy and the purpose of a number of the leading 
sons of Kentucky, the same fate might have been hers. But of all the 
men who took part in preventing so calamitous a result, no one deserves 
more praise than General William Nelson. ‘ Nelson’s services,” says Gen- 
eral John W. Finnell, who was adjutant-general of Kentucky during the 
war, “to the union cause and tothe union men in Kentucky cannot, in 
my judgment, be overestimated.” He was full of resources and of energy, 
and was frequently in the midst of affairs while others were getting ready 
to move. He loved Kentucky ardently, and the most earnest desire of 
his heart was to see her faithful to her obligations to the Union. Trained 
for service in the navy, he took his place in the army, for which he had 
not been trained—a conscious equal of its most prominent commanders, 
He had his faults; he was passionate, and was frequently harsh and over- 
bearing ; but some who knew him well say that behind these faults he 
bore a generous heart. 

He was not unconscious of the importance of the part that he took in 
arming the union men of Kentucky, and establishing a camp for the 
enlistment of troops within the state. At the battle of Richmond, Ken- 
tucky, where the union army was defeated in 1862, he was wounded, 
He was taken to Cincinnati to be treated. Just after he had become able 
to walk about, on the eve of his departure for Louisville, where the union 
forces were assembling for the purpose of driving the rebel armies out of 
Kentucky, he turned to his uncle by marriage, Mr. W. A. Rainey, and 
said, “ Uncle, I want you to promise me one thing.” 

“ What is it, William?” said Mr. Rainey. 

“Tf I am killed, or die, I want to be buried at Camp Dick Robinson.” 

Only a few days thereafter his death occurred in the city of Louisville. 
As soon as was practicable, his remains were taken to Camp Dick Robin- 
son, and there buried, agreeably to his request. Afterwards, however, in 
consequence of apprehensions that the grave might be desecrated, they 
were disinterred and removed to Maysville, his native city, and deposited 
in the family lot in the public cemetery of that place, where they now lie. 

All the gentlemen who composed the meeting held at Frankfort, in 
May, 1861, are now dead, except the Hon. James Speed and the Hon. 
Thornton F. Marshall. Mr. Joshua F. Speed, from whom I learned the 
facts concerning Lieutenant Nelson’s visit to him, and concerning the 
meeting at Frankfort, died on the 29th of May, 1882. 

The object which I have had in yiew in writing this paper has not been 
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to revive the unpleasant memories of the past, but simply to put into a 
preservable form, in connection with facts already made matters of public 
record, some incidents of the war which, though highly important in their 
results, would be likely to fall into oblivion if not collected and published 
at the present time. 

The feeling which I have-had while writing, finds suitable expression 
in the concluding language of General Fry’s letter: “ Allow me,” says the 
general, “to add that the pleasure that fills my heart in the reflection that 
our people are no longer estranged and arrayed against one another as 
deadly foes, are no longer welcoming one another ‘ with bloody hands to 
hospitable graves,’ but are living in the bonds of fraternal love, and 
sweetly reposing under the broad banner of peace, is incomparably sweeter 
and richer than that I ever experienced in the success of any military 
achievement. In view of such a blessing, does it not become us all, with- 
out distinction of age, party, or sect, to lift our hearts and voices in one 
united song of praise and thanksgiving to Him who sits and rules in the 
heavens above, and who holds in His hands the destinies of nations?” 





CHARLEVOIX IN NEW ORLEANS 


There are many who do not know that, in his zeal for the Church and 
France, Charlevoix, the Jesuit historian, chose to undergo the hardship of 
a journey along inner waters, and through dense forests, to the new French 
colony of which Bienville was the founder. It was in December, 1721, 
that he first set foot among the rising huts of New Orleans. If we believe 
later histories, this visit seems to have taken place the following year, but 
Charlevoix himself, a fairly exact man, has clearly fixed the year—the 
month of his arrival being already conceded—in his letters numbered re- 
spectively xxxi, xxxii, xxxiii. This was a little over three years after Bien- 
ville had sent out his fifty pioneers to survey the site of the new capital. 
The extracts given below are from Charlevoix’s Journal d’un Voyage, com- 
posed of a series of letters filled with a-gossip, as quaint as it is learned, 
addressed to his friend Madame La Duchesse de Lesdiguieres, into whose 
noble ears he poured, for nearly three years, the treasures of his keen 
powers of observation and judgment. He has something sharp to say 
about the new French baby whereof the Versailles of that day was so 
proud. He gives, at the very beginning, a scholarly rap at the gender of 
the name which the baby had received in baptism. There ought, by the 
way, to be enough in his criticism on this point to give a new idea to 
those who, being the descendants of the French founders, and speaking 
their tongue from the cradle, have unconsciously legitimized the solecism. 
Charlevoix’s first letter is dated: 


“ A la Nouvelle Orleans, ce Dixiéme de Fanvier, 1722.” 


MADAME : 

“Here I am at last in this famous city which they call Ja Nouvelle Orleans. Those 
who gave it this name believed that Or/éans is of the feminine gender. But what mat- 
ter? The custom is established, and custom is above the rules of grammar. 

“ This city is the first which one of the greatest rivers of the world has seen rise upon 
its banks. If the eight hundred beautiful houses and the five parishes, which Le Mercure 
gave out two years ago, are as yet limited to a hundred huts placed without much order ; to 
a large store built of wood ; to two or three houses which would not adorn a French vil- 
lage ; and to the half of a wretched warehouse which the people willingly lent to the Lord, 
and of which He had hardly taken possession before they wanted to drive Him out to lodge 
Him under a tent; what a pleasure it is, on the other side, to see insensibly growing this 
future capital of a beautiful and vast country, and not to be forced to sigh, as did Virgil’s 
hero, in speaking of his dear country consumed by flames, ‘and the fields where once 
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was Troy,’ but free to be filled with the highest hope that this wild and desert place, still 
almost covered by canes and trees, shall one day (and perhaps that day is not far distant) 
be an opulent city and the metropolis of a great and rich colony.” 


Nothing, as a rule, is more easily noted in these letters addressed by 
Charlevoix to his fair correspondent than the half-lawyer, half-courtier 
tone which he assumes in supporting his views. Madame ia Duchesse 
herself was far from being a mere woman of fashion. As is shown by his 
first letter, dated at Rochefort, June 30, 1720, she was a friend whom, 
through her high qualities of mind and heart, Charlevoix had judged to be 
worthy of the honor of a literary union which has, for more than a cen- 
tury and a half, linked her name with his. 

“You will ask me, Madame,”—he goes on to say—‘ upon what I found this hope? I 
base it upon the situation of this city at thirty-three leagues from the sea, upon the bank 
of a navigable river by which the city can be reached in twenty-four hours ; upon the fertility 
of its soil ; upon the mildness and salubrity of the climate at the 3oth degree of north lati- 
tude ; upon the industry of the inhabitants ; upon its proximity to Mexico, which can be 
reached in fifteen days by sea ; upon that to Havana, which is even nearer ; upon that to 
the most beautiful islands of America and the English colonies. Is more wanted to make 
a city flourishing? Rome and Paris had no beginnings so considerable, nor were they 
built under auspices so happy, nor did their founders meet upon the Seine and upon the 
Tiber the advantages which we have found upon the Mississippi—compared with which 
those two rivers are nothing more than rivulets.” 


Between the 1oth and 26th of January, 1722, it looks very much as if 
the inquiring mind of the Jesuit had learned to distinguish between first 
impressions and fact. After the latter date, he is not quite satisfied with 
the site of the young city. In fact, only sixteen days after his rhapsody 
on /es avantages que nous avons trouves sur le Micissip~i, he finds faults to 
pick out in the site of the low-banked, swamp-surrounded village. He had 
been, meanwhile, a walker on the street, had conferred with high officials, 
had gossiped with the adztans, had caught the opinions of all, had noted 
these sharply but not unkindly down, had weighed them in his balances, 
and had found them wanting. His second letter gains a certain authority 
from distance. The man who leaves a port may be sourer than when 
he entered it, for he has had time to think. 


“A l’Isle Toulouse, ou de la Balise, ce 26 de Fanvier, 1722,” 


“ The environs of New Orleans are nothing very remarkable. / have not found that 
city so well situated as I have been told. Others think differently. We shall see upon 
what they found their reasons—I shall afterwards set forth to you my own. The first is, 
that one league from there, in going towards the north-east, they. have discovered a little 
river they have called the Bayou St. Jean, and which, at the end of two leagues, dis- 
charges itself into Lake Pontchartrain, and so communicates with the sea. By this means, 
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it is easy, they say, to keep up a sure trade between the capital and Mobile, Biloxi, 
and all other posts that we occupy near the sea. The second is, that below the city the 
river makes a very great bend they call the “ English Turn,” which can cause a stoppage 
that is regarded as highly advantageous for the purpose of averting a surprise.” 


Of these claims to safety, Charlevoix does not think much. After giv- 
ing his pros to Madame, he is prompt in declaring his cons. 


“These reasons are plausible, but they do not appear to me solid. For, in the first 
place, even those who have so argued have supposed that the mouth of the river could re- 
ceive only small vessels. Now, in this supposition, what have they to fear from surprise, 
though the city be fortified ever so little, as I suppose in my turn that it will be shortly? 
Will the enemy come to attack with shallops, or with ships that cannot carry guns? 
Moreover, on whatever site the city may be built, ought not the mouth of the river to be 
defended by good batteries, and by a fort which might at least give time for warning and 
for making ready to receive the enemy? In the second place, what necessity is there to 
have this communication with distant posts that can only be by means of shallops, which 
could not be helped even if they were attacked, from which reciprocally they could only 
draw feeble succor, and which, for the most part, are in themselves good for nothing? I 
add that when a vessel has to ascend to the English Turn, it is bound to shift wind from 
one moment to another, by which it may be detained whole weeks in making seven or 
eight leagues.” 


Charlevoix, not prophet enough to foresee the marvels of steam, has 
this to say of the trend of the river banks below New Orleans: 


“A little below New Orleans the banks of the Mississippi begin to diminish in height, 
and they continue to diminish to the sea. This (Za Ba/ise) is a point of earth that does 
not appear very ancient, because in digging ever so little water is found, and the number 
of shallows and little islands which have been formed within twenty years at all the mouths 
of the river, leaves no doubt that this neck of land was formed in. the same manner. It 
seems certain that, when M. de la Salle descended the Mississippi to the sea, the mouth of 
the river was not such as it is seen to-day.” 


To all of which, we might, without effort, fancy Captain Eads, striding 
his jetties like a Colossus, and speaking serenely in the name of the science 
of the nineteenth century, answering: 


“Tt seems certain that, when Pére Charlevoix descended the Mississippi to the sea, the 


mouth of the river was not such as itis seen to-day.” 





A Disuiby , 
1 t 





REPLY TO MR. BANCROFT 


In a notice of the first volume of the “ History of the United States,” 
1883, which I wrote for the MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HIsToRY, in April, 
after pointing out what appeared to me to be errors, I said “we prefer, 
however, in such a connection, to recognize, as we do most gladly, the 
debt under which he [the author] has placed the country by his life-long 
studies and researches.” 

Mr. Bancroft replied in the number for June, confining his remarks to 
three points: (1) the voyages of Waymouth; (2) Ponce de Leon, and 
(3) Gosnold; asserting that he was correct in saying that Waymouth dis- 
covered the St. Georges in 1605; that he did zot attribute to Ponce de 
Leon “ the first discovery of Florida,” and that the voyage of Gosnold in 
1602 was authorized by Sir Walter Raleigh. These, therefore, are the 
only points that call for notice, which is required for the special reason 
that my statements are impugned by one whose name carries great weight, 
and at a time when the critical study of our history is exciting unusual 
attention. 

1. Respecting the discovery made by Waymouth in 1605, Mr. Bancroft 
observed, that “ any one who knows the coast of Maine, and reads the 
descriptions of Waymouth with the chart of the Coast Survey before him, 
will see that the case is clear beyond question.” This, however, I have 
done. I began the study of the subject twenty years ago, on the coast of 
Maine, still I do not agree with Mr. Bancroft, respecting the river dis- 
covered. What then is the reason of the difference? This is found, first 
of all, in the fact that the narrative of Waymouth’s voyage contains diffi- 
culties that every one has not mastered. The late Dr. Ballard, the care- 
ful, accomplished, and painstaking secretary of the Maine Historical 
Society, in common with Mr. McKean and Mr. R. K. Sewell, who studied 
the voyage on the ground for many years, differ in their views from Mr. 
Bancroft, holding that Waymouth explored the Kennebec instead of the 
St. Georges. All of these men, and many others who agree with them, 
were long residents upon the coast and familiar with every cape and bay. 

Mr. Bancroft does not put the question quite clearly, for no one 
holds that Waymouth explored the Penobscot. He says that Mr. McKean 
“ proved beyond a doubt that the old theory that Waymouth entered the 
Penobscot could not be maintained,” which is very true. Yet Mr. McKean 
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did not agree with Mr. Bancroft, as might be inferred. His next authority 
proved, “astronomically,” that the White Mountains could not be seen 
from the Monhegan, and hence that the mountains of Waymouth must 
have been the Camden Hills. I have, however, two sketches of the White 
Mountains, made from Monhegan Island; while a member of the Coast 
Survey has sketched them inside of Monhegan, where a commander 
in the United States service observed them from the deck of his steamer, 
and reported the same to me, in a letter now before me. Yet it has been 
asserted industriously that these mountains are not to be seen. Therefore, 
supposing this to be “ astronomically impossible,” and assuming that 
Waymouth, on leaving Monhegan, sailed toward some mountains, and sup. 
posing that the mountains lay in the direction of the St. Georges River, 
it was easy to believe that these mountains were the Camden Hills, and, 
accordingly, that the river discovered was the St. Georges. The fact that 
nine miles from the mouth of Georges River the falls obstruct the pro- 
gress of vessels, except at high water, was a difficulty, in the face of the 
other fact that Waymouth sailed up a splendid river twenty-six miles 
with his ship and then went on thirty more in a boat; but, holding 
the theory that Waymouth sailed directly toward the mountains from 
Monhegan, and that the mountains were the Camden Hills, it was assumed 
that the distance given was an error. It would appear, however, that it 
was the road or roadstead that lay direct with the mountains, which 
Purchas, on what authority no one knows, says were always in sight. 
This could have been true with respect either to the Camden Hills or the 
White Mountains. The mountains are described as lofty mountains, 
lying far in the interior. If it is insisted that the narrative says they went 
in the direction of the mountains, then we have the White Mountains, in 
the line of which lies Booth’s Bay, or Waymouth’s “ Pentecost Harbor.” 
The river Waymouth ascended did not begin to narrow until they reached 
the height of sixty miles, while we have seen that his ship was anchored 
twenty-six miles up. In the St. Georges he would not have risked his 
vessel above the falls, as there would be no escape, except at high water, 
in case of an attack. The sailors in Waymouth’s expedition compared the 
river with the Oronoco, the Seine, and the Loire, and thirty miles up it 
had a great western branch, the west branch of the Kennebec. The 
Georges River has no branch at all. At the end of about ten miles navi- 
gation ceases, and soon the river is reduced to a shallow brook. 

The controlling features of the narrative are structural, and its struct- 
ural character has not been sufficiently studied. If this were done, it 
would be seen that Waymouth’s harbor was not in the St. Georges Islands, 
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but was west of Pemaquid, and that, in going east from Booth Bay, June 3d, 
he entered Pemaquid River, which was one of the two rivers he discovered. 

But as Mr. Bancroft has not entered into any argument in this connec- 
tion I will not go into the details, and will conclude what I have to say by 
observing, that what I esteem a true interpretation of Waymouth’s narra- 
tive will carry the investigator to the Kennebec; while there is inde- 
pendent testimony which settles the question beyond doubt. This testi- 
mony was not adduced until long after Mr. Bancroft published his early 
volumes. Originally it was supposed that the Penobscot was the river 
discovered. Belknap furnished a captain in the revenue service with por- 
tions of Waymouth’s narrative, which he took with him to the Maine 
coast, and after examination, reported that Waymouth visited the Penob- 
scot. In time the error was detected, and the next river adopted was the 
St. Georges, which, in turn, was abandoned by the majority of investiga- 
tors. Ultimately, however, the history of Strachey was printed from the 
manuscript preserved in the British Museum, and now we have tke direct 
testimony of Waymouth’s cotemporary, who knew all the facts of the 
case, and distinctly declares that Waymouth discovered the Kennebec, 
then known as the “benyficial river of Sagadahoc.” Finally, a passage 
in the neglected works of Champlain was pointed out confirming the state- 
ment of Strachey, Champlain having entered the Kennebec only nine days 
after Waymouth left the river, and there the Frenchman heard of the five 
savages of the Kennebec who were captured by the English explorer. 
The St. Georges theory was framed and adopted before this conclusive 
testimony of Strachey and Champlain had come to light, and if these facts 
had been known at the outset there would would never have been any 
wrong interpretation of the narrative. 

2. In regard to the statement of Mr. Bancroft, that in his last edition 
there is nothing that attributes to Ponce de Leon the “ first ” discovery of 
Florida, I would observe that I have not intimated that Mr. Bancroft 
taught anything of the kind ; though, for a period of forty-nine years, he 
has taught nothing to the contrary, affirming with the same uniformity the 
discovery of Florida by De Leon in 1513, and the discovery of the St. Law- 
rence by Jaques Cartier on his first voyage; though, as a fact, Cartier did 
not hear of the existence of any river until his second expedition. This, 
however, is apart from the question.” What I said was, that we find Mr. 
Bancroft “ Making Ponce de Leon discover Florida in 1513, though Peter 
Martyr showed the region in his map of 1508.” My point was, that who- 
ever knew anything about Florida prior to 1513 was bound to say so in the 
interest of the reader. 
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3. The third point, that the voyage of Gosnold was “ undertaken with 
the permission of Sir Walter Raleigh,” Mr. Bancroft supports by aid of 
the title page of Brereton’s narrative of the voyage. This statement is cer- 
tainly on the title page of the little work in question, which is well known 
to bibliographers. Brereton or his publisher may have supposed the state- 
ment true, as they knew that authority from Raleigh was needful. It was 
supposed that the voyage was authorized, until the writer, in a paper read 
before the New-England Historic, Genealogical Society proved the con- 
trary. That title page was cherished testimony, and dear to a class of 
men like the late Mr. Havens, Jong the exact and studious librarian of the 
American Antiquarian Society, who, in common with others, pushed the 
so-called Gosnold voyage to the front, as being the first official attempt to 
colonize New England. At one time he proposed that his own society 
should combine with the Massachusetts Historical Society in celebrating 
the event on the island of Cuttyhunk, where Gosnold built his little fort. 
This would antedate the official colony established on the Kennebec in 
1607, as the result of Waymouth’s discovery, and where their chaplain, the 
Rev. Richard Seymour, held regular services thirteen years before the men 
of Leyden landed on Plymouth Rock. The claim of Gosnold fell through, 
a letter by Sir Walter Raleigh having come to light showing that the 
statement on the title page in question was erroneous. 

This letter was written in the autumn of 1602, immediately after the 
return of the expedition to England. It was addressed to Cecil, and was 
written from Waymouth, England, August 21, 1602. It may be found 
in full in the New-England Historical and Genealogical Register, Jan- 
uary, 1878. Gilbert had sent a vessel to Virginia, and went to Waymouth 
to confer with the master on his return. To his surprise he found that 
another ship had been sent to New England. This voyage was unauthor- 
ized, and, according to the terms of his patent, which covered New Eng- 
land, he set about to seize the proceeds of the voyage which was contra- 
band. That it was contraband, we know first from the action of the Earl 
of Southampton, usually spoken of as the friend and patron of Shakespeare. 
It appears that the earl had an interest in the patent, and when he heard 
of the voyage he sent his agent to confiscate what he could of the cargo. 
Raleigh requests Cecil to use his influence to secure the cedar and sassafras, 
saying, to quote his exact language, “I have a patent that all shipps and 
goods are confiscate that shall trade ther without my leve;” and of this 
voyage of 1602 he says, “Gilbert went without my leve, and therefore all 
is confiscate.” Gilbert, it appears, was the principal in the voyage, Gos- 
nold being sailing master. Gilbert was “ Lord Cobhame’s man,” Cobham 
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being then the friend of Raleigh, though infamously connected with 
Raleigh’s death. Gilbert came to Raleigh from Cecil with a letter, and in 
proof of his identity he showed Raleigh the jewel with which he had been 
provided, the knight saying in his letter to Cecil, “It is he—by a good 
token—for he hath the great diamonde.” Raleigh, it appears, made a 
bargain with Gilbert, who was to help him get possession of the cargo 
already scattered, “26 sedar trees” having been transported to 
Dartmouth, and in consideration he was to “ have his part agayne,” while _ 
the rest of these depredators upon his fair domain of New England were 
to suffer for their pains. Raleigh had lost enormous sums by his opera- 
tions in America, and the attempt to infringe upon his rights naturally 
filled him with indignation, notwithstanding his earnest desire to plant an 
“English nation.” The care with which the projectors of Pring’s voyage, 
in 1603, sought his sanction for their enterprisé, shows that they had 
learned an unpleasant but wholesome lesson the previous year. 

The testimony shows, therefore, beyond all question, that the state- 
ment upon the title page of Brereton’s narrative was a mistake, and that 
the voyage of Gosnold was contraband. 


— 








ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS 


NO. I 


UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF MAJOR-GENERAL ABERCROMBIE 


For the copy of this document we are indebted to the courtesy of E. Ogden Ross, of Troy, New 
P. y g' y 
York. Itis from the collection of William A. Thompson, who has kindly consented to its 
publication. —Ep1Tor. ] 


“On His Majesty’s Service 
“To 
Sir William Johnson Barnt 
at 
Fort Johnson. 
ALBANY Decem’ the 24th 1757. 
“ Sir: 

“Before my Lord Loudoun left this—he made a disposition of the Troops which 
I could not take upon me to alter, but upon your application I made the strongest 
instances for a command to be sent to Stonarabia, and by the post which arrived 
on Sunday afternoon His Lordship has consented to send a party of Rangers, upon 
which, I have sent Capt. Carver with the orders to detache Capt. Keen with all the 
Rangers at Skenectady fitt for service, with instructions which he will lay before 
you to which instructions you will add what further you shall judge necessary— 
This Command is not so strong as I could wish because the Government of Bos- 
ton have not as yet suplied them with any one thing they wanted necessary for this 
Service, when that comes the remainder of this Company at Skenectady shall pro- 
ceed & in the mean time to strengthen this party I have ordered Lieut Johnson 
with the new yorkers at Canijohary to march & put himself under Captain Keens 
command, who I am well informed is an active & diligent officer—& is the bearer 
of this Letter— 

As the Contractors cannot furnish provisions to this command you will give 
directions that the Inhabitants supply them at the usual allowance of four 
pence Sterling aman per day. before this letter comes to your hand you will have 
another of the same date from me by the way of Skoery, I am of the opinion that 
the alarm will prove groundless, but in order to make the people easy & put them in 
a posture against any small scalping party, I send a Command there on Thuresday 
who is to assist and direct them in throwing up some braeastwork for their defence, 
& I think it would be necessary for you to give directions to Capt. Keen & the 
inhabitants on the north side of the River to do the same for their security— 
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Mr. Wendells report is so satisfactory that I have sent it to my Lord Loudoun, 
but I am sorry to find the Mohawks left him, which will give my Lord no less un- 
easiness, as I am sure it does you, but in regard to these and other particulars I 
shall trouble you no further untill I have the pleasure of seeing you here. 

We have nothing remarkable by the last new york post excepting that the Pile 
of Barracks opposite to the Governors house was set on fire by some drunken 
Taylors and burnt to the Ground, you hear before that Colonel Whitemore with 
upwards of 1700 Drafts was arrived which will compleat the Corps in America, 
I am Sir 

Your most ob 


humble servant 


JamMEs ABERCROMBIE.” 





NO. 2 


The first proposition for a Continental Congress. 


EXTRACT FROM AN ORIGINAL LETTER WRITTEN BY WILLIAM JAY TO HIS BROTHER, 
PETER AUGUSTUS JAY (PRINTED BY PERMISSION), DATED 
BEDFORD, Sept. 3d, 1830. 


“You mentioned in a letter some months ago that the letter of the New York 
Committee, which I believe was drafted by our father, did of contain the jirst pro- 
position for a Continental Congress. I am inclined to think that this letter did 
contain the very first suggestion of the Congress of 1774. The letter is dated 23d 
of May, seven days before the Boston Port Bill went into operation. The letter 
proposes the measure to the people of Boston, and the committee request to be in- 
formed if the proposal meets with their approbation. In /uxe the Legislature of 
Virginia recommended the same measure, but Marshall says it had already been 
proposed in New York and Boston. Life of Washington, Vol. 2, p. 163. If you 
have any dates and facts as to this point, let me know them, as I am desirous to 
avoid all inaccuracies. 

“T am, Dear Peter, 


“Your affectionate Brother, 


“ WILLIAM Jay.” 
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NO. 3 


EXTRACT FROM AN ENTERTAINING ORIGINAL LETTER FROM PETER AUGUSTUS JAY 
TO HIS SISTER, MISS ANN JAY (PRINTED BY PERMISSION), DATED, 
NEW YORK, February 14th, 1799. 


“The town has been both entertained and terrified for a week past by a singu- 
lar story of an apparition which has excited much more curiosity than the one so 
well described by Mr. Stuyvesant last winter. The tale was this: Mr. Philip 
Church being some time ago at Newark in company with Count Niemcewicz, a 
Polish gentleman, formerly a companion of General Kosciuszko, the latter asserted 
that he possessed a magical secret, imparted to him by that general, which enabled 
him to raise the spirits of the dead; and to prove the truth of what he said, did 
actually show to Mr. Church the ghost of his deceased writing-master. Mr. Church 
returning to town, related to his father and General Hamilton this extraordinary 
occurrence, and their curiosity being raised by his relation, it was agreed to invite 
Count Niemcewicz to town and request him to exhibit a specimen of his art. He 
accordingly came and dined with Mr. Church on Friday last, and in the evening 
proceeded to gratify their request. Gen. Hamilton retired to a room by himself, 
and Mr. Church, who remained with the conjuror, wrote on a card, without the 
knowledge of the general, the name of Baron de Vionuiuil. This being given to 
Mr. Niemcewicz, the latter proceeded to make incantations, etc., until General 
Hamilton returned and declared that the Baron had appeared to him exactly in the 
dress which he formerly wore, and that a conversation had passed between them 
which he was not at liberty to disclose. This is the substance of the account given 
by Mr. Church and his sons, which was afterwards greatly embellished and spread 
through the city with so much rapidity that the poet ought not to be accused of 
Hyperbole who attributed to Fame only an hundred tongues. Aided by our natural 
credulity and the respect paid to the names of the persons concerned, it obtained 
very general belief, gave rise to many very curious descriptions, and caused an in- 
terest and agitation of mind not easy to be conceived. It was not till a day or two 
ago that General Hamilton explained the mystery and declared the whole to be a 
contrivance between himself, Philip Church and the Pole, to frighten the family for 
amusement, and that it was never intended to be made public. It seems that part 
of the conjuration consisted in striking on a bell ; when the card was given to the 
wizard he gave as many strokes as were equal to the number at which each letter 
of the name stood in the alphabet—twenty-one for V, nine for I, etc., etc.—thus 
communicated to his confederate in the other room the name of the person he was 
to pretend to have seen.” 












































REPRINTS 
TWO LETTERS OF COL. ALEXANDER SCAMMELL, 


ONE, ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS, ADDRESSED TO GENERAL, SULLIVAN (MAY 3, 
1775); AND THE OTHER, A SENTIMENTAL EPISTLE TO HIS 
LADY-LOVE, MISS ABIGAIL BISHOP, 


WITH A EULOGY WHICH APPEARED AT BOSTON SHORTLY AFTER HE WAS KILLED, 


And which was at once Copiea throughout the Press of the Country. 


[The memory of the heroic Col. Alexander Scammell, who fell at the siege of 
Yorktown, is colored with romance. He was in the morning of his manhood, but 
thirty-four years of age, of fine martial presence, some six feet two inches in height, 
and as bright, magnetic and irresistibly attractive as he was brave and meritorious. 
His portrait (our frontispiece), engraved from a rare print furnished through the 
courtesy of Dr. Emmet, will be regarded with exceptional interest. He was a 
graduate of Harvard University in 1769, after which he taught school, and figured 
in the surveys of New Hampshire, finally entering upon the study of law with Gen- 
eral Sullivan, whose brigade-major he became on the breaking out of the war. He 
was in the battles of Long Island, Trenton, Princeton, and Saratoga, in which latter 
conflict he was wounded and specially distinguished. From 1778 to 1781 he was 
adjutant-general of the American army: also colonel of a New Hampshire regi- 
ment attached to General Hamilton’s brigade at the siege of Yorktown, He was 
shot while, as officer of the day, inspecting a small redoubt on a point of land 
which had been alternately in possession of both British and Americans. Two 
Hessian horsemen came suddenly upon him, and seeing no chance of escape, he 
surrendered—but, through stupidity or cruelty, one of them fired and wounded 
him mortally, He was carried into Yorktown, and at the request of Washington, 
Lord Cornwallis permitted him to be taken to Williamsburg, where he received 
every possible tenderness and care; he died on the 6th of October. He was un- 
married, and the letter which we reprint, breathing his romantic devotion to a 
beautiful young lady, will have a fresh charm for many readers, ‘The EULOGY is 
doubly valuable, from the fact that it represents the style of rhetoric in vogue a 
century ago, while portraying the character of a brilliant and lamented young mili- 
tary officer—EpirTor. | 
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No. I 


LETTER FROM SCAMMELL TO SULLIVAN 


PoRTsMOUTH, May 3, 1775. 


HonoreD Sir :—Your leaving New Hampshire at a time when your presence was 
so necessary, to cherish the glorious ardour which you have been so nobly instru- 
mental in inspiring us with, spread a general gloom in Durham, and in some 
measure damped the spirit of Liberty through the Province. And nothing but the 
important business in which you are embarked, would induce us to dispense with 
[your] absence with any degree of patience or resignation. But when the horrid 
din of civil carnage surprised us on the 2oth of April, the universal cry: ‘O! if 
Major Sullivan was here! I wish to heaven Major Sullivan was here!’ ran through 
the distrest multitude. April Court, which was then sitting, immediately adjourned. 
To arms! to arms! was breathed forth and [accompanied] with sympathetic 
groans. I went to Boston by desire of the Congressional committee then sitting 
at Durham ; proceeded as far as Bradford, where I obtained credible information 
that evening, next morning arrived at Exeter, where the Provincial Congress was 
asscinbling with all possible haste; there reported what intelligence I had gained— 
that the American army at Cambridge, Woburn and Charlestown, was more in need 
of provisions than men. That 50,000 had assembled in 36 hours, and that the 
Regulars who had retreated from Concord had encamped on Bunker’s Hill, in 
Charlestown. The Congress upon this report, resolved that Durham Company, then 
at Exeter (armed complete for an engagement, with a weeks provision) should 
return home, and keep themselves in constant readiness, all the men being gone 
from the westward and southward of Newmarket, and men of war expected hourly 
into Portsmouth. It was with the greatest difficulty your Durham soldiers were 
prevailed upon to return. 

Six or seven expresses arrived at Durham, the night after our return, some 
desiring us to march to Kittery, some to Hampton, some to Ipswich, &c., which 
places they said sundry men of war were ravaging. The whole country was in a 
continual alarm. But suspecting that the Marines at Portsmouth, might take 
advantage of the confusion we were in, and pay Dusham a visit, we thought proper 
to stand ready to give them a warm reception. And supposing that your house 
and family would be the first mark of their vengeance, although I had been express 
the night before, I kept guard to defend your family and substance to the last 
drop of my blood. Master Smith being under the same apprehension, did actually 
lay in ambush behind a ware house, and came very near sinking a fishing boat, 
anchored off in the river, which he supposed heaped full of Marines. Men, women 
and children, were engaged day and night preparing for the worst. 

Many towns in this province have enlisted minute men, and keep them under 
pay ; and the Congress before this, had actually raised an army of observation, had 
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they not waited for the General Court, which sits to morrow ; in order to rais¢ as 
much money as they can, to pay off their army when raised. 

I am extremely mortified that I am unable to join the army at Cambridge ; but 
as I am honored with the management of your business, which can’t possibly be 
negiected, the ties of duty and gratitude induce me to suppress every wish that 
may militate against your interest. Your family are all in health, and desire their 
tender love and duty to you. The particulars of the skirmish between the Regu- 
lars and Americans will long before this reach you. In long expectations of your 
safe and happy and speedy return, [which] is hoped for by all your friends, but by 
none more sincerely than 

Your dutiful humble servant, 


To JOHN SULLIVAN £sq., 
At Philadelphia or New York, CAH 
on the Grand American Congress. 


NO. 2 


LETTER FROM SCAMMEL TO MISS BISHOP 


EXETER, March 22nd, 1777. 
DEAREST NABBY: 

I arrived at Exeter the Monday after I left Mistick, my Horse held out much 
better than I expected. But as to myself I ever feel dejected when I am going 
from you. I feel as if I had left my better half behind me, a certain inexpressible 
something hangs upon my mind, that I cant feel happy when absent from my 
dearest Nabby. Heaven has certainly destined us for each other, else why should 
we be permitted to carry our mutual Affection to so great a length. But cruel 
Fate, and a more cruel War has thrown an Obstacle in your way, but hope you 
will surmount it. I cant conceive how, or why, it should have any weight with 
you. Love isa noble disinterested Passion. It overlooks small obstacles, & the 
purer the passion the greater difficulties it will surmount. pray consider the almost 
infinite Importance it is to me to call you my own before I march to Ticonteroga, 
how happy it will make me,—and what Obligations it will lay me under, to con- 
tribute so far as possible tomake you happy in the marriage State. I shall not 
march I believe under a Month from this time, consider me my lovely Girl, and 
enter into a noble Resolution to give your hand to the man, who loves you almost 
Adoration, before he takes the field to oppose our tyrannical foes. consider how 
many young Ladies have immortalized their Characters by encouraging their 
Lovers to defend their Country— _ I should still have an Opportunity to celebrate 
our Nuptials, and spending a Week or ten Days in your dear Company, before my 
departure, if you could possibly consent. For Heaven’s sake! by all the indear- 
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ing ties of tender affection, I conjure you to write to me by Capt Livermore, & if 
you can consent to my proposal, I will fly to you with the wings of Love. However 
write to me, if you have only time to inclose your name in paper. The more I am 
acquainted with you, the more my passion increases—the more tender and delicate 
my Love. I shall indeavor to spend a few Days more with you before I leave this 
part of the Country at all Events—And snatch a few momants of Bliss and happi- 
ness before I take the field. 
Y* sincere and most 
affectionate Friend 


To Miss ABIGAIL BISHOP : 
at Mistick. Carr 


[Historical Magazine, Vol. viii. Second series, page 137.] 





EULOGY 
Boston November. 8. 


SUAMMELL IS DEAD 


HEN the good man, the just, the generous and the brave, and one who hath 
W from a sense of duty, founded in the reflections of a virtuous and en- 
lightened mind, and in defence of his country’s freedom, faced death in 

all its forms, is suddenly snatched from the scenes of this life; the eye of 
liberty weeps a mournful tear, and the heart of virtue swells with a rending sigh.— 
In the late siege of York Town, fell, that accomplished soldier, and beloved 
citizen, ALEXANDER SCAMMEL, esq. colonel of the first battalion of the New- 
Hampshire line.—He was born at Mendon, in the state of Massachusetts, and 
educated at Harvard College—where at all times he had the approbation, and 
applause of the. governors, and the universal esteem of his fellow-students—when 
after his education was completed, he was introduced to the world.—such was the 
softness of his manners, and the ease of his address, that all persons of politeness 
and sentiment, to whom he was introduced, coveted nothing more than his inti- 
mate acquaintance. So sincere was he in his friendship, that those to whom he pro- 
fessed it, enjoyed him with the most unreserved confidence—he breathed the senti- 
ments of civil liberty at so early a period of his life, that it might be easily fore- 
seen, he was peculiarly formed for the most important and honourable purposes.— 
He took an early and decided part in his country’s cause, and readily flew to her 
aid, on the first commencement of hostilities—he served as brigade major to gen- 
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eral Sullivan, and afterwards as aid to the same general, and to general Lee—and 
was afterwards appointed a colonel in the New Hampshire line, but that place not 
giving sufficient scope to his extraordinary abilities, he was made adjutant general 
of the American army ; and thereby becoming one of general Washington’s family, 
he was so happy as to obtain the approbation of the greatest character now in the 
world ; he had the general’s entire confidence, and was highly honoured by being 
ranked among his peculiar friends ; asituation at the same time coveted, and envied 
by some of the greatest characters in Europe and America ;—with this berth he 
became dissatisfied, because it often excused him in time of action from those 
dangers to which others were exposed,—he therefore prompted by a peculiar gen- 
erosity of sentiment, again joined his battalion ; and in the late expedition, was 
honoured with the command of the light infantry,—but early in the siege, as he 
was reconnoitering the enemy’s position, he received a shot, which put an end to 
his useful and well improved life. : 

Though no bust or sculpter’d stone, shall dash his memory on the traveller’s 
curious mind ; his patriot virtues, shall live in the memory of his grateful country, 
while freedom dwells on earth, and his distinguished character shall furnish the 
history of the glorious war with many a brilliant page; our independence shall 
often point to all his many wounds, and be the lasting monument of all his fame. 
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NOTES 


NOTES 


THE HISTORIC BEGINNING OF OUR 
PRESENT AMERICAN COLLEGE SYSTEM 
was eloquently discussed by Prof. Moses 
Coit Tyler, LL.D., at the recent com- 
mencement of Cornell University. He 
said: “We have now in existence on 
this continent somewhat more than 400 
colleges and universities. The existence 
of, all these institutions is a great fact. 
In the aggregate, they represent an 
enormous pecuniary endowment, and a 
corresponding faith, on the part of a 
people who do not like to throw their 
money away, in the practical value of 
that higher education to which these 
colleges are devoted, and for which all 
this immense wealth has been deliber- 
ately set apart. The historic begin- 
nings of all this system of colleges in 
America were made before the Revolu- 
tionary War. It is literally true that all 
these hundreds of colleges which now 
dot the continent with their points of 
light, are the children and the grand- 
children of just nine primitive colleges 
that were founded here during the 17th 
century and the first three-quarters of 
the eighteenth. Let me name to you 
these nine parent colleges: Harvard, 
1636; William and Mary, 1692; Yale, 
1700 ; Princeton, 1746 ; Columbia, 1754 ; 
University of Pennsylvania, 1755; Brown, 
1764 ; Dartmouth, 1769; and Rutgers, 
1770.” After describing the methods by 
which they were founded and the drift 
and character of the scholarship of these 
parent colleges, the speaker proceeded 
to show the great results that had flowed 
from them: particularly in supplying 
the country from the earliest times with 
learned clergymen, and publicists, and 


physicians, and men of business; in 
giving a noble tone to our standards of 
personal worth and estimation, and above 
all in developing and guiding the best 
political life of the country. So like- 
wise, said he, it is the mission of all our 
living American colleges not to stand 
aloof from the great practical prcblems 
of our civilization, but to furnish the 
men who shall be trained to deal with 
those problems, and to deal with them 
successfully. 





TITLES OF OLD BOoKS—The following 
are the titles of a few of the books which 
were in circulation in the time of Crom- 
well. The authors of those days must 
have thought there was “something in a 
name.’’—“ A most delectable, sweet-per- 
fumed nose-gay, for God’s saints to smell 
at.”—“ A pair of Bellows, to blow off 
the dust cast upon John Fry.”—“ The 
Snuffers of Divine Love.”—“ Hooks and 
Eyes for Believers’ Breeches.” —“ High- 
heeled Shoes for Dwarfs in Holiness.” 
—“Crumbs of Comfort for the Chicken 
of the Covenant.”—‘“ A Sigh of Sorrow 
for the Sinners of Zion, breathed out of 
a hole in the wall of an earthen vessel, 
known among men by the name of 
Samuel Fish.” —“ The Spiritual Mustard 
Pot to make the Soul Sneeze with devo- 
tion.” —“ Salvation’s Vantage Ground! 
or, a Louping Stand for heavy believers.” 
“A Shot aimed at the Devil’s head- 
quarters, through the tube of the Can- 
non of the Covenant.”—‘A Reaping 
Hook well-tempered for the Stubborn 
Ears of the Coming Crop, or Biscuits 
baked in the oven of charity, carefully 
conserved for the Chickens of the 














Church, Sparrows of the Spirit, and the 
Sweet Swallows of Salvation.” —“ Seven 
Sobs of a Sorrowful Soul for Sin, or 
seven Penitential Psalms of the Princely 
Prophet David, whereunto are also an- 
nexed William Humnis’s handful of 
Honey Suckles, and divers Godly and 
Pithy Ditties now newly augmented. ”— 
New York Mirror, 1832. 





EARLIEST PERMANENT AMERICAN 
IRON INDUSTRIES—The “ old Bay State,” 
justly claims the honor of having given 
birth to the first bloomaries, or iron 
works in this country. In 1642, Robert 
Bridges and John Winthrop, jr., aided by 
£1,000 from British capitalists, started an 
iron foundry in Zy#n, which was run for 
some years in that century, making dar 
tron. The quality of the ore not prov- 
ing good, as it is said, these works were 
discontinued after sinking the capital 
several times over. Another early at- 
tempt in this line was made in Braintree, 
which also had a brief existence. But, in 
1652, the leading citizens of Zaunton, in- 
vited James and Henry Leonard and 
Ralph Russell, all originally from Ponty- 
pool, Wales, but “more recently from 
Lynn and Braintree,” to commence a 
bloomary in that town, which was des- 
tined to a career of two full centuries. 
“They came here,” says J. W. D. Hall, 
Esq., a venerable native citizen and local 
historian of Taunton, in a late commu- 
nication, “as skilled workmen in tron, and 
a company was organized as early as 
1656, to erect works to be put under 
their charge.” Henry Leonard, in 1674- 
76, went to Mew Jersey, to start the 
business where the ore was purer and 
more profitable in its yields. He left 


hosts of decendants in that state who 
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became large land-holders and conspicu- 
ous Jerseymen. His son, Judge Thomas 
Leonard, an early resident of Princeton, 
N. J., was a chief “ fundator efficiens”’ of 
its college. For his record see Rev. 
ex-President MacLean’s elegant history 
of that noble institution, who vouches 
for the family’s hereditary connection 
with the original New England iron 
industries. 

James Leonard and his son continued 
the “ works” in Taunton and succeeded 
in making good bar iron from the local 
ore found in the bogs around the Teti- 
quet (Indian name of Taunton river) 
and adjacent streams. It was identified 
with the Leonards and their kindred for 
several generations, and its fires in Taun- 
ton or its precincts, did not go out until 
some ten years ago. “ Our iron works,” 
says our respected informant, “ were so 
enterprising and successful, that the 
British Parliament in 1750 voted to 
‘prohibit the erection of mills for slitting 
or rolling iron,’ on penalty of £200. 
“But that did not stop them a bit, they 
went right along furnishing the people 
with the materials for nails, tools, pots 
and kettles.” The original ledger of 
this ancient establishment, still in being, 
and more than 200 years old, reports 
“ George Hall,” ancestor of our corre- 
spondent and one of the chief founders 
of Taunton, in 1637, as “first clearke of 
Taunton Iron Works,” as well as a co- 
stockholder. As early as about 1740, 
three of his great-grandsons, went to 
Lyme, Connecticut, and on a beautiful 
stream in that famous, hilly, seaboard 
town, established a bloomary and forge, 
which kept on successfully for about 
sixty years, doing also good patriotic 
service during the revolutionary war. It 
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was one of the earliest iron works in 
that state, but owed its parentage wholly 


to sturdy old Taunton. 
W. H. 
New York, /u/y, 1883. 


HIsTORIC MEMORIES—One of the most 
interesting of the great series of centen- 
nial celebrations of the decade was that 
of New Windsor, in the shadow of the 
Highlands, on one of the last days of 
June, 1883. Hon. James G. Graham 
opened the exercises with an appropriate 
speech, and introduced the president of 
the meeting, Judge Enoch L. Fancher, 
who said: “We are here to revive the 
scenes enacted on these grounds a cent- 
ury ago; to honor the memory of the 
brave men who imperilled their lives for 
our cause. It was in the summer of 
1779 that Washington established his 
headquarters at New Windsor. He oc- 
cupied the Ellison Mansion on the west 
bank of the Hudson, and a portion of 
his troops came here early in December 
of the following year.” Mr. E. M. 
Ruttenber, of Newburgh, was the next 
speaker, and pointed out the numerous 
places of historic interest in the vicinity. 
He said: “ Need I note New Windsor’s 
honored sons? Col. Ellison, the pioneer 
of Orange county’s commerce; Ad- 
miral William Chambers, of the English 
navy ; Chief Justice John Chambers ; 
John Alsop, representative in the con- 
tinental congress, and the grandfather 
of- Governor John S. King; George 
. Clinton, for twenty-two years governor 
of the state and for nearly eight years 
vice-president of the United States. 
General James Clinton, for twenty-five 
years a pioneer soldier whose sword 
carved his name on the battle fields of 
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his country from Fort Frontenac to 
Yorktown ; Governor De Witt Clinton, 
to whose policy the state owes its title 
of empire; and Charles Beattie, the 
pioneer minister.” George H. Sharpe 
paid a glowing tribute to the Clintons, 
saying, “ we have a noble representative 
of the family with us to-day, Judge 
George W. Clinton, son of De Witt 
Clinton, who is engaged in compiling a 
valuable record of the Clinton family at 
Albany.” The latter gentleman was in- 
troduced by ex-Senator E. M. Madden, 
and was received with much cheering; 
he spoke for some minutes with great 
force and eloquence. He was followed 
by Hon. Charles H. Winfield, and others. 


AN INCIDENT IN THE LAST WAR WITH 
ENGLAND. Sy an Octogenarian—In Sep- 
tember, 1814, when I had been for two 
years and more in the counting-room of 
Palmer & Hamilton, 77 Broad street, 
New York, one of their vessels, the brig 
Regent, Captain Bartlett, homeward 
bound from Havana, and when near our 
coast, was chased by a British frigate, 
and ran into Little Egg Harbor, where 
she was captured by boats from the frig- 
ate. In the attempt to get her out she 
ran aground, and was then set on fire 
and burned to the water’s edge. I went 
to New Jersey to aid in saving a part of 
the cargo, which consisted of molasses, 
then worth over a dollar a gallon. Quite 
a number of hogsheads had been taken 
to different localities in that vicinity. 

Tuckerton, toward a hundred miles 
east from Philadelphia, then had an 
abundance of oysters, sweet potatoes and 
mosquitoes. There was no place of pub- 
lic worship but that attended by the 
Friends. At their meetings occasionally 
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there was a word of exhortation or of 
prayer ; but when I was present the si- 
lence was unbroken. At the expiration 
_ of the hour the people arose, those near- 
est each other shook hands and then dis- 
persed. In the worthy family of Mr. 
Willetts, where I boarded, on sitting 
down to our meals no blessing was in- 
voked audibly, but for a moment there 
was perfect stillness and silence quite 
impressive. 

One day a British frigate came in sight, 
and I started with a flag of truce, wish- 
ing to ascertain what had become of 
Captain Bartlett and his officers and 
crew. Meeting a boat from the frigate, 
the officer stated that they had all been 
sent to Halifax. 

The Regent was of a beautiful model 
and a swift sailer, and arrangements were 
made to have her rebuilt. I returned 
home by way of Philadelphia. I was 
then not quite twenty, and this was one 
of my first business excursions. 

Henry HILt. 

Weymouth, MAss., Fune, 1883, 





THE DEDICATION OF FORT SCHUYLER 
—‘“‘ Something permanent remains to us 
of our Fourth of July celebration,” says 
the Utica Herald, “in the scholarly ad- 
dress of Rev. Dr. Hartley, which con- 
tains the best lesson in the early history 
of central New York that has been writ- 
ten in a long time.” After referring to 
the topographical features of this part of 
New York, Dr. Hartley touched upon the 
chain of fortresses that united the Hud- 
son with the waters of the lakes, and the 
general character of the particular fort 
under consideration, remarking: “We 
are told that the ‘ first building erected 
within the limits of Utica was a mud 
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fort, during the old French war, and sit- 
uated between Main street and the bank 
of the river a little eastward of Second 
street.’ Following the custom of the day, 
the fort was named for an officer at this 
very period in the active service of his 
country, Colonel Peter Schuyler, of New 
Jersey. Already had the noble deeds of 
Peter Schuyler, of Albany, become 
household words; but as the dash, 
bravery, heroism and philanthropy of his 
namesake were daily coming more and 
more into view, and were commanding 
the astonishment and admiration of his 
countrymen, it received his name, simply 
as a feeble acknowledgment of the serv- 
ices he had already rendered the gov- 
ernment, as well as a reminder for fur- 
ther faithfulness and continued devotion 
and sacrifice. 

“That the fort was called for the 
Jersey and not for the Albany Schuy- 
ler, we need but recall the custom that 
prevailed at that day in naming every 
stockade or defense for an officer then in 
active service. Unhappily, when its 
foundations were laid, Peter Schuyler of 
Albany had been in his grave twenty- 
five years, while his namesake of New 
Jersey was in command of the Jersey 
Blues, then garrisoning Oswego. Nor 
among all the officers in the army was 
there any more popular, self-sacrificing, 
or the recipient of higher honor. When 
others where timid and doubtful, he was 
bold ; when they parleyed and delayed, 
he was nervous and anxious for action ; 
when the state was unable to pay its 
troops, he advanced moneys for the 
same from his private resources; and 
more especially when the general govern- 
ment could not and did not ransom her 
soldiers from captivity, Peter Schuyler, 
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of New Jersey, became their deliverer 
by personally purchasing their redemp- 
tion, and with no hope of return. Indeed, 
his bravery, patriotism and philanthropy 
endeared him to the whole country. It 
is the testimony and tradition likewise 
of his descendanis still living in New 
Jersey that it was their ancestor for 
whom this fort was called ; and at this 
very hour their choicest heirloom con- 
sists of the sword once worn by their 
noble sire during his campaign in our 
valley when the old block-house first 
came into being. Peter Schuyler of 
Albany was a man of peace, and was 
offered the honor of knighthood for his 
civic services; Peter Schuyler of New 
Jersey was a man of war, and for his 
military dash and sagacity received the 
commendation of the English parliament 
through William Pitt ; while the colonies 
manifested their gratitude for his great 
philanthropy by frequently rendering him 
unwonted honors.” 


—— 


JUDGE JOHN SANDERS—The Mohawk 
Valley (Old Dorp), Schenectady, mourns 
the loss of Judge John Sanders, one of the 
last of the brothers Sanders, viz., Major 
Peter Sanders, General Jacob Sanders, 
and Hon. Theodore Sanders. Four as 
excellent men as Schenectady county 
ever produced. Judge Sanders graduated 
at Union College in 1822, was surrogate 
and also county judge of Schenectady 
county and as a lawyer was the peer of 
Judge Platt Potter, and also of the late 
Hon. A. L. Linn and Judge Alonzo C. 
Page. The Sanders family settled in 
Schenectady county previous to 1689. 

When the French and Indians burned 
Schenectady in 1689, Judge Sanders’ 
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great ancestor, Capt. Sanders, then re- 
sided on the north side of the Mohawk, 
in a “stockade house or fort,” as then 
called, and thus escaped. But it seems 
from facts stated in a letter written by 
“Pt Schuyler, Mayor, Dirk Wessels, Re- 
korder, Rb. Rensselaer, Justus, to the 
Government of Conn’tt, dated Albany 
15 feb: 16§$,” that some of the French 
went to Capt. Sanders, and told him 
“ Their orders were not to wrong a chick- 
en of his, since he, and especially his 
wife, had been so charitable to French 
prisoners. * * * So Capt. Sanders 
saved sundry houses from being burned, 
and women and children from being 
carried away.” See “THE MAGAZINE 
oF AMERICAN History,” for July, 1883, 
page 67. 

Judge Sanders married a Miss Living- 
ston, of Columbia county, and leaves a 
son, Hon. Walter Sanders, who has also 
been judge of Schenectady county. 

Thus have nearly all the men whose 
ancestors gave the valleys of the Hudson 
and the Mohawk their historic names— 
the sons for their renown in battle, the 
daughters for their personal beauty— 
passed away. But while Oriskany and 
Saratoga remain their memories will 


never perish. 
5.2, 


WHEN JOHN ADAmMs was called upon 
by Major Langbourne to explain the 
difference of character between Virginia 
and New England, Mr. Adams offered 
to give him a receipt for creating a New 
Engiand in Virginia. It consisted of 
four points, “town meetings, training- 
days, town schools, and ministers.”— 
Tuomas WENTWORTH HiIGGINSON, in 
Harpers’ Magazine for August. 
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To THE EDITOR OF THE “MAGAZINE 
OF AMERICAN HISTORY’’—Will some one 
inform me by whom and when the title 
of Coenties Slip was first applied to the 
street that now bears that name ? 


ILLIUM. 
New York, June 2d, 1883. 





EDITOR OF “MAGAZINE OF AMERI- 
CAN HISTORY”’—Can any of your readers 
tell me the author of “ Eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty?” Stating or quot- 
ing authority and where it’s to be found. 

W. I. Pratt. 

TuscoLa, ILLs. (L. Box, 42), June, 29, 1883. 


AN AMERICAN CREST—A watch stolen 
at New York in 1778 is described as 
having two seals attached to the chain. 
One a Scotch pebble with a cypher C. C. 
the other of silver, with a coat of arms, 
Crest, two arms supporting a scalp. What 
family used this remarkable crest—was it 
Colden ? MINTO. 





MILITARY MUSIC OF THE REVOLU- 
TION—What constituted a full regimental 
band during the American Revolution, 
1776 to 1783? I find mention of two 
horns, a clarinet, a bassoon and a director 
of the band. ARION. 
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WALL STREET IN THE REVOLUTION 
[ix. 406].—Taken up on the arst inst. 
by a Centinel, a Cow. Any person prov- 
ing their property, and paying charges, 
may have her again, by applying to the 
2d Battalion of Guards, in Wall Street. 

PETERSFIELD. 

Royal Gazette, Dec. 23, 1778. 





CaNnaDA [x. 72].—The origin of the 
word appears uncertain. Mr. Water- 
house will find several suggestions in 
regard to the origin of the name in Zhe 
Conquest of Canada, by the Author of 
Hochelaga, Vol. I., pp. 53-4: 

. * + 

ALLEGHANY, a. 





Canapa [x. 72].—In a foot note in 
Parkman's “Pioneers of France,” * he 
says: “The derivation of the name of 
Canada has been a point of discussion. 
It is, without doubt, not Spanish but 


* “ Pioneers of France in the New World,” page 184. 
Note. 





Indian. In the vocabulary of the lan- 
guage of Hochelaga, appended to the 
journal of Cartier’s second voyage, Can- 
ada is set down as the word for a town 
or village—‘ Ils appelent une ville Can- 
ada.” It bears the same meaning in the 
Mohawk tongue. Both languages are 
dialects of the Iroquois. Lescarbot 
affirms that Canada is simply an Indian 
proper name, of which it is vain to seek 
a meaning. Belleforest also calls it an 
Indian word, but translates it ‘Terre,’ 


as does also Thevet.” 
G. C. Snow. 
EsSPERANZA FARM, PENN YAN, YATES ' 
Co., MV. Y., 8th July, 1883. 





CanapDa [x. 72].—It is an Indian 
word signifying town or village, being 
from the Iroquois group. Mohawk, 
Ka-na-ta; Cayuga, Ka-ne-tae ; Oneida, 
Ku-na-diah ; Onondaga, Kun-a-dai-a.— 
(Schoolcraft, “ Hist. Ind. Tribes,” 2, 484. 
It is curious to note that the Coman- 
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che name for town, house, and lodge is 
Ka-nu-ke.—(Schoolcraft, 2, 496.) 

Canada (Ind.), a collection of huts, a 
village, a town.—(Webster’s Dict., p. 
1629.) 

The derivation of the word Canada 
has been a point of discussion. It is, 
without doubt, not Spanish but Indian. 
In the vocabulary of the language of 
Hochelaga, appended to the journal of 
Cartier’s second voyage, it is set down 
as the word for a town or village—“ Ils 
appelent une ville, Canada.”—(Parkman, 
“ Pioneers of New France,” 184. Note.) 


R. S. RoBERTSON. 
Fort WAyNE, /nd. 


ORIGIN OF THE WORD CANADA [x. 
72|.—I1 have found three different 
theories, which I give below. 

A writer in “Notes and Queries” 
contributes an “old newspaper cutting,” 
which says: “The name of Canada, 
according to Sir John Barrow, origi- 
nated in the following circumstance. 
When the Portuguese under Gasper 
Cortereal, in the year 1500, first as- 
cended the River St. Lawrence, they 
believed it was the strait of which they 
were in search, and through which a 
passage might be discovered into the 
Indian Sea. But arriving at the point 
whence they could clearly ascertain it 
was not a strait but a river, they, with 
all the emphasis of disappointed hopes, 
exclaimed repeatedly, ‘Canada ! ’—Here 
nothing ; words which were remembered 
and repeated by the natives on seeing 
Europeans arrive in 1534, who natu- 
rally conjectured that the word they 
heard employed so often must denote 
the name of the country.” 

The derivation given by Charlevoix in 
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his “ History of New France,” is that 
Candda signifies in the Iroquois lan- 
guage a number of huts or a village. 
“The name came to be applied to the 
whole country in this manner: The 
natives being asked what they called 
the first settlement at which Cartier and 
his companions arrived, answered, ‘ Can- 
nada’; not meaning the particular ap- 
pellation of the place, which was Stad- 
acdna (the modern Quebec), but simply 
a village. In like manner they applied 
the same word to Hocheldga (Montreal), 
and to other places ; whence the Euro- 
peans, hearing every locality designated 
by the same term, Candda, very natu- 
rally applied it to the entire valley of the 
St. Lawrence.” 

In Hennepin’s “‘ New Discovery of a 
Vast Country in America,’’ we find the 
following account of the derivation of 
this word: “The Spaniards were the 
first who discovered Canada; but at 
their first arrival, having found nothing 
considerable in it, they abandoned the 
country, and called it ‘Il Capo di Nada;’ 
that is, Cape of Nothing. Hence, by 
by corruption, sprang the word Canada.” 

W. B. Boice. 


350 LAFAYETTE AVE., BROOKLYN, t 
N. Y., July 10, 1883. 


ORIGIN OF THE WORD CANADA— 
When Jacques Cartier first landed in 
Canada, he interrogated the natives in 
signs regarding the name of their village 
or collection of huts. Supposing his 
question had reference to the huts them- 
selves, they responded, Ka-na-ta, which 
in Mohawk signifies the cabins. This 
name, which was retained by him to 
designate the province, is important in 
establishing the fact that the Iroquois 
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were at that period in possession of that 
portion of the country. 
ERMINNIE S 








MILITARY BUTTONS [ix. 280, 293, 
392].—Regimental Buttons. An Assort- 
ment of neat Coat and Waistcoat But- 
tons, for the following Regiments, are 
to be sold, Enquire of the Printer :—viz.: 
for the IVth, Vth, Xth, XIVth, XXIId, 
XXXIIId, XXXVIth, XLth, XLIIId, 
XLIVth, XLVIIth, LXIIId, LXIVth, 
XVIIth Light Dragoons and Marines.— 
Rivington’s Royal Gazette, August 29, 
1778, PETERSFIELD. 





THE EXPRESSION “ MIND YOUR P'S AND 
Q’s” [ix. 391] is said to have originated 
with a seller of deer in London, who kept 
the accounts with his customers with a 
piece of chalk on the back of a door, P 
for Pints, and Q for Quarts. When the 
old man was called off, he would say to 
his wife, “ Now, old woman, attend to 
the customers well, and mind your P's 
and Q's.” 

F. JoHNsTON. 

GILLMORE’S MILLs, P.O., Va., " 

June 28, 1883. ) 

[The above corroborates one of our 
former replies [ix. 476], and gives what 
is generally thought to be the origin of 
the expression.—Epiror. ] 





Mr. Laurence Hutton, in his article on 
“John Howard Payne, the Actor” [ix. 
Vor. X.—No. 2.—12 
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335 |, writes that he “ appeared in Holmes’ 
‘Douglas’ as Young Norval,” etc. The 
Rev. John Home, not Holmes, a Scotch 
clergyman, was the author of Douglas. 
#4 


WHAT IS THE MEANING OF THE EX- 
PRESSION “ TO SPEAK DISRESPECTFULLY 
OF THE EQUATOR?” [x. 72].—In the 
memoirs of Sydney Smith, by his daugh- 
ter, Lady Holland, is the following anec- 
dote: “ The reigning bore at this time in 
Edinburgh was ; his favorite sub- 
ject was the NorTH Por. It mattered 
not how far south you began, you found 
yourself transported to the North Pole 
before you could take breath; no one 
escaped him. My father declared he 
should invent a slip-button. Jeffrey 
fled from him as from the plague when 
possible ; but one day his arch-tormentor 
met him in a narrow lane and began in- 
stantly on the North Pole. Jeffrey, in 
despair and out of all patience, darted 
past him, exclaiming, ‘Damn the North 
Pole!’ My father met him shortly 
afterwards, boiling with indignation at 
Jeffrey’s contempt of the North Pole. 
‘Oh, my dear fellow,’ said my father, 
‘never mind ; no one minds what Jeffrey 
says, you know; he is a privileged per- 
son; he respects nothing—absolutely 
nothing. Why, you will scarcely believe 
it, but it is not more than a week ago that 
I heard him speak disrespectfully of the 
Equator!’ ”— Zhe Montreal Star. 
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RHODE ISLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY— 
A quarterly meeting was held at the 
society’s rooms on Tuesday afternoon 
July 3, President Gammell in the chair. 
Secretary Perry reported numerous ad- 
ditions to the society’s collections of 
bound volumes and pamphlets, and 
called attention to a paper from William 
M. Bailey, relative to the old Turk’s 
head, which was subsequently read by 
the secretary. A communication was 
received from the State Commissioners 
on Indian Affairs, inviting the society to 
send delegates to a special historical 
celebration at Fort Ninigret, the date to 
be determined hereafter. It was voted 
to.accept the invitation, and the chair 
appointed as delegates ex-Governor 
Elisha Dyer, Isaac H. Southwick, B. B. 
Hammond, Charles Gorton. The presi- 
dent read a communication from Frank- 
lin B. Hough, inviting this society to 
unite in recommending to the United 
States Senate the passage of a bill pro- 
viding for a centennial record of the 
government of the United States. The 
matter was referred to the president and 
secretary. A communication was read 
from Edmund Goldschmidt, honorary 
secretary of the Clarendon Historical 
Society, Edinburgh, asking for a list of 
members of this society in view of cer- 
tain publications intended by the former. 

Mr. Albert V. Jenks, for the Commit- 
tee on Nominations, proposed for corre- 
sponding members, Rev. William Hague, 
D.D., Wollaston, Massachusetts; Mrs. 
Martha J. Lamb, Editor of Magazine 
of American History; and Mr. Justin 
Winsor, Librarian, Harvard University ; 
and they were duly elected. 


The president suggested the prepara- 
tion of a volume in relation to Provi- 
dence from recollections to be gathered 
from members of the Veteran Citizens’ 
Historical Society. 

Mr. Isaac H. Southwick presented the 
necessity of increasing the accommoda- 
tions of the cabinet ; the secretary called 
attention to a communication from Chas. 
Danforth, son of Walter R. Danforth, 
formerly a member of the society, relat- 
ing to interesting facts, persons, places 
etc., of Providence. 

Mr. Henry T. Drowne, of New York, 
a corresponding member of the society, 
then read an interesting paper relative to 
the late Stephen Whitney Phenix, the 
noted author of genealogical works. 

The number of contributions to the 
society during the past quarter is larger 
than during any previous single quarter 
within the recollection of the secretary. 
Among the more important recently re- 
ceived may be noted “ The Authorship 
of Shakespeare,” “ Pierce Genealogy ” 
and “The American Portrait Gallery,” 
severally contributed by their authors. 
The art gallery has received a unique 
addition in an oil painting entitled 
“Blacksmith Turned Toothdrawer,” 
painted in 1780 by Samuel Yates, a 
house-painter in Providence. The pict- 
ure is done on an oak panel, and is well 
preserved, barring a slight warp across 
its face, caused, possibly, by the horrible 
contortions of the patient as smithy ap- 
plies the great horse-nail forceps to his 
aching molar. 

MAINE HISTORICAL sociETY — The 
annual meeting was held in Bowdoin 
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Memorial Hall, Brunswick, Me., July 13. 
The President, Hon. Jas. W. Brad- 
bury, in the chair. 

Mr. H. W. Bryant read his annual 
report as librarian and cabinet keeper. 

Mr. Lewis Pierce, treasurer, made his 
annual,report. Mr. William Goold, as 
corresponding secretary, reported that 
the members chosen at the last annual 
election had accepted membership. 
Officers were elected for the ensuing 


year: 

President—Hon. James W. Bradbury, 
of Augusta. 

Vice president—Hon. Wm. G. Bar- 
rows, of Brunswick. \ 


Treasurer — Lewis Pierce, Esq., of 
Portland. 

Corresponding secretary—Hon. Wm. 
Goold, of Windham. 

Secretary and librarian—Mr. H. W. 


Bryant, of Portland. 
Standing committee—R. K. Sewell, 


of Wiscasset ; Joseph Williamson, of Bel- 
fast; Edward H. Elwell, of Deering ; 
Wm. Goold, of Windham ; Wm. Lap- 
ham, of Augusta; Stephen J. Young, of 
Brunswick; and James P. Baxter, of 
Portland. 

The following corresponding members 
were chosen : G. D. Scull, Oxford, Eng- 
land ; Edward Stanwood, Boston, Mass. ; 
Hon. John D. Long, Boston, Mass.; 
Prof. F. W. Putnam, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Noah Brooks, New York; Frank W. 
Hackett, Portsmouth, N. H.; Daniel S. 
Durrie, Madison, Wis.; Robert N. Gour- 
din, Charleston, S. C.; and Charles 
Francis Adams, jr., Boston, Mass. 


SOcIETY OF THE CINCINNATI—Officers 
of the Society of the Cincinnati of the 
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State of New Jersey were elected at the 
meeting in Princeton, on Wednesday, 
July 4, 1883, as follows : President, Colo: ' 
nel Clifford Stanley Sims, in place of L. 
O. C. Elmer, deceased ; vice-president, 
William B. Buck, in place of the Rev. 
Charles C. Beatty, deceased ; secretary, 
Colonel Francis Barber Ogden ; assistant 
secretary, Edward R. Pennington ; dele- 
gates to the Triennial Convention of the 
General Society of the Cincinnati, Col. 
Clifford Stanley Sims, Judge John T. 
Nixon, Judge John Fitch, of New York ; 
Col. Francis Barber Ogden and the Rev. 
Dr. W. Henry Hornblower. Alternates, 
William B. Buck, Admiral Baldwin, and 
Colonel Potter. About forty of the mem- 
bers sat down tothe dinner. Six heredi- 
tary members were elected in right of an- 
cestry. Speeches were made in response 
to toasts by Judge Nixon, the Rev. Dr. 
McCosh, General Oliphant, Judge Fitch, 
and others. The triennial convention 
will be held at Princeton on the second 
Wednesday in May, 1884. Delegates 
from New York: Ex-Governor Hamil- 
ton Fish, Major William S. Popham, 
General John Cochrane, John Schuyler, 
James L. Clinton. Delegates from 
Maryland: Henry S. Williams, Robert 
M. McLane, William H. Decourcey, 
Richard H. McSherry, William B. Webb. 
Delegates from Rhode Island: Hon. 
Nathaniel Greene, Judge-Advocate Asa 
Bird Gardner, LL.D., of the United 
States Army; Hon. Henry Edward 
Turner, M.D., Governor William War- 
ner Hoppin, Hon. Daniel Wanton Ly- 
man. Delegates from Pennsylvania : 
William Wayne, Richard Dale, Grant 
Weidman, F. M. Caldwell, M. W. McCul- 
lough. 
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THE NAVY IN THE CIVIL WAR. VoL. 
III. THE GULF AND INLAND WATERS. By 
A. T. MAHAN, Commander U. S. Navy. 
12mo, pp. 267. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
New York, 1883. 


The third and final volume of this admirable 
series published by Charles Scribner’s Sons 
records the operations of the naval forces of the 
government in the Mississippi valley, and on 
the Red River and the Gulf of Mexico Com- 
mander Mahan wields a ready pen, while 
making no pretensions to literary skill ; his style 
is concise and straightforward, and his sub- 
ject of vital interest ; there is nothing in the 
,history of our country more thrilling than the 
exploits of Farragut, Foote and Porter, with 
their gallant crews and imprisoned vessels—their 
acts of daring, marvelous escapes, and terrible 
encounters. The narrative follows strictly the 
official reports, and is in every respect trust- 
worthy. It is written ina free, rapid, and en- 


gaging style, and holds the reader spell-bound, 
as it were, from the first page to the last. In 
the opening of the Mississippi, for instance, one 
can almost see that venturesome fleet, so vividly 
drawn rs the pen picture, as it slowly moved up 


the river under the pilotage of members of the 
Coast Survey, who, already partly familiar with 
the ground, were to push their triangulation to 
the very forts themselves and establish the position 
with mathematical precision ; a service they per- 
formed with courage and accuracy. The work 
of the surveyors was carried on under the guns 
of the forts, and while continually exposed to 
the fire of the riflemen lurking in the bushes, 
who could not wholly be kept in check by 
the gunboats patrolling the river, When en- 
gaged in bombarding Fort Jackson, the author 
says, ‘‘every night the enemy sent down 
fire-rafts, but these, though ocdasioning an- 
noyance to the fleet, were productive of no 
serious damage beyond collisions arising from 
them. They were generally awkwardly started, 
and the special mistake was made of sending 
only one at a time, instead of a number, to in- 
crease the confusion and embarrassment of the 
ships. The crews in their boats towed them 
ashore, or the light steamers ran alongside and 
put them out with their hose.” The obstruc- 
tions before the fleet were of the most trouble- 
some character. Days were often spent in 
removing trees which the enemy above had in- 
dustriously cut and thrown into the river. 
Seventy-six pages are cevoted to the Recoil 
from Vicksburg and the Opening of the Missis- 
sippi ; and some thirty-fcur to Texas and the 
Red River. But the ch: pter entitled ‘‘ Mobile,” 
with which the work is concluded, is perhaps 


one of the most exciting in the whole narrative 
of naval operations between 1861 and 1865. 
Farragut had resumed command of his squadron 
(January 8, 1864), and wished to attack at once 
the defenses of Mobile before the Confederates 
had finished the ironclads they were building. 

The work is important and timely, and of 
the highest authority. The three volumes form 
a complete naval history of the four years of the 
Civil War, in a condensed, convenient, and use- 
ful form, and should find its way into every 
library and household in the country. 


DANIEL WEBSTER. By HEnry CAsBorT 
Lopce. [AMERICAN STATESMEN.] Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1883. 12mo, pp. 
362. 

The last clause of this volume should have 
been the first, as it is the text of the whole work. 
“So long as the union of these states endures, 
or holds a place in history, will the name of 
Daniel Webster be honored and remembered and 
his stately eloquence find an echo in the hearts of 
his countrymen.” The author has presented a 
carefully-studied and scholarly outline of the 
career of the great statesman from the cradle to 
the grave. He says: ‘‘ If Mr. Webster’s moral 
power had equaled his intellectual greatness he 
would have had no rival in our history. All the 
errors he ever committed, whether in public or 
in private life, in political action or in regard to 
money obligations, came from moral weakness. 
Every ugly public attack that was made upon 
him related to money.” Mr. Lodge paints the 
picture with a discriminating hand—the reckless 
generosity, heedless profusion, and indifference 
to debt, which characterized the great man,—and 
wisely takes the opportunity of interpolating a 
short sermon on the folly of his course, and then 
writes: ‘* But after all has been said, the ques- 
tion of most interest is what Mr. Webster 
represented, what he effected, and what he 
means in our history. The answer is simple. 
He stands to-day as the pre-eminent champion 
and exponent of nationality. He said once: 
‘There are no Alleganians in my politics,’ 
and he spoke the exact truth. Mr. Webster 
was thoroughly national. There is no taint of 
sectionalism or narrow local prejudice about 
him. He towers up as an American, a citizen 
of the United States, in the fullest sense of the 
word. He did not invent the Union or discover 
the doctrine of nationality, but he found the 
great fact and the great principle ready to his 
hand, and he lifted them up and preached the 
gospel of nationality throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. His words passed into 
text-books and became the first declamations of 
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schooiboys. They were in every one’s mouth. 
They sank into the hearts of the people, and 
became unconsciously a part of their life and 
daily thoughts. His career, his intellect, and 
his achievements are inseparably connected with 
the maintenance of a great empire and the for- 
tunes of a great people.” 


POEMS OF HISTORY, By THE Most FAmMous 
Poets oF ALL AGES. Relating to most notable 
nations, eras, events and characters of the 
Past, from the time of Adam to the year 1883. 
Illustrated. Chosen and annotated By HENRY 
A. Forp, A.M. 8vo, pp. 468. M. W. Ells- 
worth & Co., Detroit, Mich. 1883. 


This collection of poems cannot fail to receive 
a cordial welcome from all lovers of history. It 
is in itself a history from which may be traced 
the gradual development of the poetic impulse, 
from the time of our first parents in the garden 
of‘Eden until now. Its scope is broad, no poem 
worthy in topic and style having apparently been 
denied a place for opinion’s sake ; and the edit- 
or’s carefully prepared notes introducing the 
poems form a perfect cyclopedia of valuable in- 
formation. We find upon these pages choice se- 
lections from the remarkable poems in many 
languages ; and the work, which was prepared 
simply as a handbook for poetic illustrations in 
the reading and teaching of history,is an elegant, 
handsomely printed volume of nearly five hundred 
pages. which should have a place in every library 
in theland. The first hymn with which it opens 
is about eleven centuries old ; then follow poems 
of Bible history, of Jewish history, poems from 
Greece and Rome, and from all ancient and 
modern nations, and from all the most distin- 
guished bards of the Old World. About one 
hundred pages are devoted to the United States, 
each selected poem being of a historical charac- 
ter. Its facilities as a work of reference are ex- 
ceptional, as the volume contains both an index 
of authors and a general index. It is the only 
collection of its character, as far as we are 
aware, and needs only to be known to be widely 
appreciated. 


HOT PLOWSHARES. A Novel. By ALBION 
W. TourGEE, Author of ‘‘ A Fool's Errand,” 
etc. 610 pages, J//ustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York, 1883. 
Judge Tourgee’s idea of history is that it gives 

only the outlines of the world’s life. That it is 

chiefly concerned with nouns of multitude, tak- 
ing no heed of the individual, save when he be- 
comes connected with the general result in the 


relation of cause and effect. He says biography 
covers the whole area of history with private 
landmarks ; that every great event is pre-empted 
by a thousand claimants, each of whom asserts 
his individual right to be considered its origi- 
nator; and that fiction fills out the outlines of 
history, and colors and completes the picture by 
showing what manner of men wrought its great 
events. Many years ago the author conceived 
the plan which has been developed in his notable 
series of novels, that of furnishing a historical 
background for romantic pictures of American 
life at the South during the period of our civil 
war. ‘* Hot Plowshares” is a work of excep- 
tional power and absarbingly interesting from 
the first page to the last. It abounds in stirring 
scenes, and the characters are sketched with a 
master hand. The story opens in a cornfield, a 
man and a boy husking corn. ‘* The man was 
in the prime of life, smooth-shaven, as was the 
custom of the time, strong, heavy browed, with a 
prominent, sharply-cut nose, and a mouth whose 
mobile under-lip and flexible corners showed a 
mental activity clearly indicated also by the ra- 
pidity and certainty of his physical movements. . . 
It needed but a glance to tell that this man was of 
that class unmatched in any other land, the Amer- 
ican farmer—gentleman and laborer in one—serv- 
ant and king This man husking maize upon 
the hillside, might sway a senate or lead an army 
as easily as he fought the battle of life with 
nature. He was a good type of that democracy 
which always surprises the world when the strain 
is put upon it”. 

He then describes the boy, and in the follow- 
ing picture of the third one of the company 
manages to give a singularly clear sketch of the 
whole scene, without any apparent striving after 
a ‘‘ descriptive passage ” : 

‘‘Sometimes the boy husked ear for ear with 
his father; then he would sit and watch him 
dreamily, or dawdle with some peculiarity of the 
ear his hands laid bare. More than once he 
amused himself by throwing bits of stone or 
nubbins of corn at a small dog. a long-haired 
mongrel with bright eyes, whose fleecy coat had 
become matted with cockle-burs and Spanish 
needles until it was hard to say what might have 
been its original color. The dog had dug for 
moles in the cornfield, yelped after rabbits in the 
alders which grew along a little brook that inter- 
sected it, barked at gray squirrels in the wood 
above, and now sat beside the heap of slender 
twelve-rowed ears of yellow flint, with his tongue 
out and his muddy nose pointed toward the house 
below, as if suggesting that his day’s work was 
done, and done to his own satisfaction.” 

We will not cloud the reader's pleasurable 
anticipations by revealing the salient features of 
the well-wrought plot. The story deals with 
the wrongs of the negro, and reveals many of the 
secret causes that tended to make men aboli- 
tionists. 
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HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. Compris- 
ing all that relates to the progress of the Chris- 
tian religion in ‘‘ The History of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire,” and A VIN- 
DICATION of some passages in the 15th and 
16th chapters. By EDWARD GIBBON. With 
a life of the AUTHOR, preface, and notes by the 
editor, including variorum notes by Guizot, 
Wenck, Milman, ‘‘ An English Churchman,” 
and other scholars. 12mo., pp. 864. Peter 
Eckler. New York, 1883. 


It is well known that.editors of the various 
editions of the ‘* Decline and Fall” have all criti- 
cized Gibbon’s views on religious subjects. In 
reply Gibbon published ‘‘ A Vindication of some 
passages in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Chap- 
ters” of his great work. This is reprinted ver- 
éatim in the volume before us from the original 
edition of his ‘‘ miscellaneous works,” edited by 
Lord Sheffield in 1796. It effectually silenced 
his critics ; who, being vanquished in argument, 
pronounced the author an infidel. Of the merits 
of the question at issue, the reader may now 
exercise his own judgment. 

This important work contains Gibbon’s com- 

lete Theological writings, separate from his 

istorical and Miscellaneous works, elucidating 
when, where, and how Christianity originated ; 
who were its founders ; and what was the char- 
acter, sentiments, manners, numbers and condi- 
tion of the primitive Christians. What has been 
said by Christians in regard to the Origin of 
Christianity is reprinted from the valuable notes 
of DEAN MILMAN, WENCK, GuizoT, and other 
eminent Christian historians who have edited 
Gibbon’s works ; and the pious but scholarly re- 
marks of the learned editor of Boun’s edition of 
Gibbon are also given in full. Among the numer- 
ous illustrations will be found representations of 
the principal divinities of the Pagan mythology. 
The sketch of the author’s life adds value and in- 
terest to the book, which is not only well edited 
and printed, but substantially bound. It will 
be a treasure for all libraries. 


AMELINE DU BOURG. AA tale of the 
Huguenots. By ALBERT FRANKLIN. Trans- 
lated from the French by the Misses Jane and 
Harriet Duer. 16mo, pp. 124. John W. 
Lovell Co. New York, 1883. 

This exciting and well-told French story opens 
in Paris in the year 1559, and the first fifteen 
ages of the little volume are devoted to a most 
wing description of the scenes attending the 
execution, by fire, of two Huguenot martyrs. 

The persecutions that marked the reign of 

Henri II. form the groundwork of the whole 

narrative, and it will be read with interest. The 
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translators are to be congratulated on the excel- 
lence of their work. The Misses Duer are the 
daughters of Judge John Duer, one of New 
York’s great jurists, and from the evidence here 
given of their talents and scholarship, we are led 
to predict that the mantle of an honored sire will 
be worn with grace in all the future. 


THE IMPRESS OF NATIONALITIES 
UPON THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
Paper read before the New York Historical 
Society. By JAMES W. GERARD. (May, 1883.) 
Pamphlet, pp. 32. Columbia Spectator Pub- 
lishing Co. New York. 

In the opening of this concise and scholarly 
address, Mr. Gerard forcibly remarks: ‘‘ ‘There 
is no more interesting branch of sociological re- 
search than the formation of national character.” 
He then proceeds to touch briefly upon the prin- 
ciples of colonization, and sketches the salient 
traits of the various races exercising an influence 
on our city and its inhabitants. The Anglo- 
Saxon has been the dominant type of the coloniz- 
ing man in this community : the Dutchman and 
the Frenchman each contributed largely to the 
new race. New York, he says, ‘‘was termed 
ancient, in the Dongan charter of 1686 ; and the 
Batavian, the Anglo-Saxon, the Celt, the Teuton, 
the Gaul, and even the sons of Ham and Shem, 
have been factors, in various degrees, in forming 
its civic character. But the vast floods of Irish 
and Germans that make with their descendants a 
great and useful part of our present population, 
have been of too late introduction to be factors 
in the formation of our general local character.” 


SIR CHRISTOPHER GARDINER, Knight, 
An Historical Monograph. By CHARLES 
Francis ADAMS, JR. pp. 36. University 
Press. 1883. 

The picturesque sketch of Sir Christopher Gar- 
diner, from the pen of Charles Francis Adams, 
r., has been reprinted, with additions, from the 
roceedings of the Massachusetts Historical 

Society. It is a charming little work, the curi- 

ous facts relating to Sir Christopher’s mysterious 

appearance and disappearance being presented 
in the author’s most pleasing and original man- 
ner. To find such a character figuring in the 

rosaic life of a new country is somewhat, says 

Mr. Adams, ‘‘as if one were suddenly to come 


across the portrait of a cavalier by Vandyck in 
the vestibule of a New England village church.” 


THE FOUNDATION OF MARYLAND 
AND THE ORIGIN OF THE ACT CONCERNING 
RELIGION, of April 21, 1649. By BRADLEY 
T. JOHNSON. Svo, pp. 210. Baltimore. 1883. 
This publication, just from the press, illumi- 
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nates many of the dark passages in Maryland’s 
history, and contain, some documents of special 
value. Previous to 1881 the state had never 
taken any steps properly to protect or to publish 
its archives, and they were in such a confused 
and dilapidated condition as to make anything 
like accurate historical study of them impossible. 
Nearly fifty years ago David Ridgley, Esq., then 
state librarian, made earnest and well-directed 
efforts to bring some order out of confusion, and 
to secure the valuable archives scattered in the 
various offices at Annapolis from further loss or 
deterioration. He was aided and followed in 
the same work by J. H. Alexander, LL.D., and 
later by Brantz Mayer, Esq,, and Rev. Dr. Ethan 
Allen, but the state had never, as a state, ren- 
dered these efforts such aid as to make them 
effective in placing before the world the docu- 
ments, without which the history of the state 
could not be fully understood. The legislature, 
in 1881, listened to a memorial of the Historical 
Society, and authorized the transfer of the state 
archives to the fire-proof vaults of the society in 
Baltimore, and made an appropriation to com- 
mence the arranging, cataloguing, indexing and 
publishing of the papers. The society placed 
this work in the hands of its publication commit- 
tee, and they employed careful copyists, and a 
competent editor. The result, as appears in the 
first volume, is eminently satisfactory. 

The state archives consist of the proprietary 
record books, a sort of daily record of the business 
transacted ; the proceedings of the governor and 
council down to the year 1788. The proceedings 
of the assembly, both branches, from 1658 to 
1788, various court records, letter books, books of 
commission, etc., fifty-eight bound volumes of 
letters, petitions, etc., and a large mass of un- 
bound and unarranged letters, vouchers, etc. 

Supplementing these archives are many valua- 
ble papers in repositories abroad, notably in the 
Public Record officein London. From that office, 
through the intelligent aid of W. Noel Sainsbury, 
Esq., and his two valuable calendars of colonial 
papers, the committee have obtained copies of 
all the papers in that office relating to the his- 
tory of Maryland up to the year 1668, and a few 
of subsequent date ; among these many of great 
interest as bearing upon the discussions pro and 
con of Lord Baltimore’s charter, the Kent Island 
affair, Claiborne’s various commissions from the 
Virginia governors, the relations between Clo- 
berry & Co. and Claiborne, the testimony of the 
various persons employed by Claiborne on Kent 
Island in reference to the quantity and quality of 
goods received for traffic with the Indians, the 
conversations between Claiborne and Evelin in 
reference to the surrender of the island to the 
Marylanders, and the final appeal of Claiborne 
(known as ‘‘ Clayborne the Rebel”’) to the king 
to be reimbursed for his many losses. 
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THE WEITZEL MEMORIAL. Historical 
and Genealogical Record of the descendants 
of Paul Weitzel, of Lancaster, Pa. (1740). 
By Rev. HoracE Epwin HAYDEN, mem- 
ber of the Historical Society of Pa., and of 
various other Historical and Scientific Socie- 
ties. Pampblet. pp. 81. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


These genealogical notes include brief sketches 
of the families of Allen, Byers, Bailey, Crawford, 
Davis, Hayden, McCormick, Stone, White and 
others. They were partly printed in the valu- 
able notes and queries of Dr. Wm. H. Egle, 
Harrisburg Telegram, in 1881. They now ap- 
pear, simply as a labor of love (as we are told) 
enlarged with much additional matter. 








ADDRESS DELIVERED BY Apsram S§, 
HEWITT on the occasion of the OPENING of the 
New YoRK AND BROOKLYN BRIDGE, May 
24, 1883. Pamphlet. pp. 26. 


This brilliant and scholarly address is worthy 
of the great event to which it owes its produc- 
tion. It abounds in eloquent passages, as, for 
instance: ‘‘ Man hath indeed wrought far more 
than strikes the eye in this daring undertaking, 
which, by the general judgment of engineers, 
stands to-day without a rival among the wonders 
of human skill. It is not the work of any one 
man or of any one age. It is the result of the 
study of the experience and of the knowledge of 
many men in many ages. It is not merely a 
creation; it is a growth. It stands before us 
to-day as the sum and epitome of human knowl- 
edge ; as the very heir of the ages ; as the latest 
glory of centuries of patient observation, pro- 
found study, and accumulated skill, gained, step 
by step, in the never-ending struggle of man to 
subdue the forces of nature to his control and 
use. 

‘* But the bridge is more than an embodiment of 
the scientific knowledge of physical laws, or a 
symbol of social tendencies. It is equally a 
monument to the moral qualities of the human 
soul. It could never have been built by mere 
knowledge and scientific skill alone. It required 
in addition the infinite patience and unwearied 
courage by which great results are achieved. It 
demanded the endurance of heat and cold and 
— distress. Its constructors have had to 
ace death in its most repulsive form. Death, 
indeed, was the fate of its great projector, and 
dread disease the heritage of the greater . 2 
neer who has brought it to completion. The 
faith of the saint and the courage of the hero 
have been combined in the conception, the de- 
sign, and the execution of this work.” 
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THE PURITAN CONSPIRACY -AGAINST™ 


THE PILGRIM FATHERS AND THE 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, - 1624. 
By Joun A. Goopwin. Pamphlet, pp. 20. 
Cuffles, Upham & Co., Boston, 1883. 


This elegant little monograph reveals excep- 
tional enthusiasm and conscientious research on 
the part of its author, and is a most welcome 
addition to the literature of the obscure period 
of which it treats. ‘The reader will, turn from 
its perusal with clearer ideas of the nature of the 
early religious controversies in Massachusetts 
than can be gathered from the pages of a score 
of existing works of greater magnitude which 
touch upon these topics in connection with other 
history. 


_——— 


SIR WILLIAM HOWE’S ORDERLY 
BOOK.—Mr. B. F. Stevens has discovered in 
London the original orderly book of General 
Howe while in command at Boston. It begins 
with the ominous date ‘‘ June 17, 1775.” From 
this date—at which we have the specific orders 
by_which the Grenadiers, the Light Infantry, the 
Forty-seventh Regiment, the Marines, and Pio- 
neers were sent to the battle-fields—down to the 
melancholy close at Halifax, where the regiments 
are packing themselves into transports for their 
voyage to Staten Island, the book gives us the 
most curious inside view of the campaign, with 
the minute details of every day. It has, as may 
be imagined, a singular interest, and especially 
so to us in Boston, who are familiar with the 
localities of the scene. 

Mr. Stevens has added to the volume a docu- 
ment taken from the English State Paper De- 
partment which gives to it and to the history 
curious and valuable illustration. This is a 
précis of all the correspondence which passed 
between General Howe and the Government in 
that year, giving abridgments of the letters on 
both sides. 

We are indebted to Mr. Stevens for the only 
copy of the proofs of this book which has crossed 
the Atlantic. Of the thousands of details which 
will interest readers of history here we can only 
cite a few. The reader will himself wish to 
compare it, when it is published, page by page 
with Washington’s orderly book, which we have 
in the American archives. ‘These two authori- 
ties enable us to fight out the eventful campaign 
and siege of 1775-76 with a precision such as 
can rarely be attained in history.—Boston Ad- 
vertiscr, July 17. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THUR- 
LOW WEED, edited by his daughter, HARRIET 
WEED, is announced by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., as ready for subscribers on August 1. It 
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makes a handsome octavo volume of seven hun- 
dred pages, with steel portraits of Mr. Weed, Mr. 
Seward, and other eminent men with whom Mr. 
Weed had intimate relations. Upward of one 
hundred pages are. given to a full account of the 
story of William Morgan’s abduction, and a por- 
trait on steel of Morgan, for the first time made 
public, will appear in the volume. It is Mr. 
Weed’s own story of his long, busy, and remark- 
able career, told with singular fullness and exact- 
ness’ of detail, and in an exceptionally easy, 
straight-forward, and attractive manner. The 
work will be doubly valuable from its having 
been edited by a devoted daughter, who has per- 
mijted no form of expression to be changed, but 
gives to the world the exact language of the dis- 
tinguished journalist. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS.—It has been decided 
to publish the first installment of the ORIGINAL 
SECRET RECORD OF PRIVATE DAILY INTELLI- 
GENCE belonging to Sir Henry Clinton in the 
Revolution in the October number of the Maga- 
zine—instead of August, as heretofore expected. 
These manuscript volumes are priceless treas- 
ures, and the generous contribution of the liber- 
al-minded collector, Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet, 
will be warmly appreciated by our numerous 
readers in every part of the country. The pub- 
lication will occupy several months, and the se- 
ries will be continuous until its completion. 

In September the Magazine will contain a de- 
lightful and instructive original historical article 
on the ‘‘ Geographical Nomenclature of Louisi- 
ana,” by Norman Walker, Esq., of the New 
Orleans 7imes-Democrat, who has made Louisi- 
ana history a special study for the past twenty 
years. In treating of the origin of the names of 
places and streams, our gifted contributor gives 
much valuable as well as curious information © 
concerning the apparently inexplicable changes 
they have undergone, and the legends concern- 
ing them ; and the pleasing narrative embodies 
many fresh facts of geaeral interest not hitherto 
familiar to the reading public. 


The pages of the Magazine are to be still 
further enriched in the early autumn by a schol- 
arly and carefully prepared essay entitled, ‘‘ The 
Griswold Family of Connecticut,” from the 
graceful pen of Professor Edward E. Salisbury, 
of New Haven. It will be published in two or 
three successive numbers of the Magazine, and 
will awaken wide attention, as it is well known 
that the Griswolds were prolific in magistrates, 
judges, and governors through all the gerera- 
tions since the first decade of Connecticut’s be- 
ginnings ; and that not a few of the representa- 
tives of the family have exercised important 
influence—national as well 2s local.— 

EDITOR. 
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